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The Editor Writes: 


HEN a group of Columbia Scholastic Press 

Association judges gathered around a table 

recently to discuss “standards” for school 
publications, one member brought to their atten. 
tion the difficulties they were about to encounter, 
Taking a page from one of the daily New York 
newspapers, he pointed to several headlines which 
violated every rule the Association had established 
in more than half the headlines appearing on the 
page. 

“If a newspaper which is recognized the world 
over as a standard of excellence violates all these 
rules, how can we expect our members to observe 
our ‘standards?’ ” he asked. 


HE answer is not at all easy to formulate. In 

one case we are dealing with an established 
newspaper written and made up by experienced 
journalists and typographers whose reputation and 
work are better known in some cases than the 
paper itself. In the case of the school newspaper 
we are dealing with novices who must first learn 
the rules and then apply them to their school pub- 
lications. When they reach the age and experience 
entitling them to a position on a great newspaper, 
they will repeat the same process. 

Eventually, however, they will have developed 
their own style to such an extent that they may 
deviate from the common denominator. All our 
feature writers and columnists have done this very 
thing. Obviously, to compel personalities like Hey- 
wood Broun, F. P. A., Mark Sullivan, Will Rogers, 
Walter Lippmann, and others to abide by the 
same rules would destroy their value to the pub- 
lication. 


N the other hand, by deviating from the stand- 

ard to which they were trained, as every school 
editor is trained, they have established a definite 
form of writing and one which appeals to the 
public. These writers adhere strictly to the rules 
of their own making as a careful study of their 
columns over a definite period of time will indicate. 

School newspapers also have their columnists, 
and school magazines have their feature editors. 
They come to the fore after a period of training 
which accustoms them to all the rules governing 
good writing, make-up, and composition. We still 
believe that a knowledge of the rules and close 
conformity to their dictates is necessary for the 
publishing of a good school publication. 

To this we might add that the better one knows 
the fundamentals, usually by dint of long usage, 
the further he may deviate from established 
standards. 

Somewhat relevant is the statement from a re- 
cent book by Professor Bond of Columbia, who 
in discussing the topic “Making the Reader 
Laugh”, says: “We have to know the correct to 
appreciate the piquancy of the incorrect. It wasn’t 
Whittier but the scholarly Lowell who wrote poems 
in the Yankee dialect.” 
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Reflections of the Judges 


Newspaper Critics of the Ninth Annual C. S. P. A. Contest Offer Helpful Comments on 
How to Improve the Publications Submitted for Their Criticism 


Regarding Junior High School 
Newspapers 


T is gratifying to note the number of 
I new publications entered for the 

first time. These days it is good to 
find people who have courage left to 
pioneer. Many of them did not win 
places of distinction, but we hope that 
the suggestions offered may help them 
to do so another time. 


Subscriptions have fallen off in most 
places, but the general run of publica- 
tions was equal, if not superior, to those 
of last year. Many have employed 
profitably the comments offered on 
contributions submitted earlier and, 
though standards have been raised, 
they have met them. Although at first 
it seemed presumptuous in these times 
to demand more of entries, results jus- 
tified the measure. 


There are still a few who fail to iden- 
tify themselves in their masthead. Pos- 
sibly this is due to the fact that their 
publications have been purely local 
products. Adequate use of exchanges 
will develop a sense of the need to in- 
dicate city and state, as well as school 
and frequency of publication. 


Layouts for the most part are con- 
siderably better, especially on the front 
page, which is too often overbalanced 
by heavy headlines at the top, leaving 
2 light lower half, or articles are too 
long and too few. Inside pages get 
less careful attention evidently. Here 
much space is often wasted by too many 
leads, bad placement, and general in- 
artistic arrangement. A well-balanced 
page is as attractive as a good poster. 


ANOTHER fault to be eliminated is 


the scattering and mixing of ma- 
terial. Since no metropolitan paper 
prints news on the editorial page nor 
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* He following consists of articles written by the judges 


of newspapers in the recent contest of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association. 


vice versa, it may be well for amateur 
papers to follow in this respect. Stories 
of one type can be placed in one section 
as well as scattered over four pages. 
There is the argument that an editorial 
may be read if given position in the 
sports section. Instead, your sportsman 
will probably reject the whole paper in 
his impatience at looking for all the 
news from the gym. 


Feature writing is bad, for the most 
part. It may be due to undeveloped 
originality, lack of adequate definition 
and understanding, or to indifference. 
Since no form of writing is more attrac- 
tive to readers, this situation is unfor- 
tunate. Furthermore, it is the one type 
tor which there is rarely a dearth of 
material. Again, it has the advantages 
of timelessness and may be prepared in 
advance of the issue. 


More and better features might well 
become a slogan for editorial staffs. 
The} improve writing, interest readers, 
and help sales. Editorial pages still are 
inclined to be “preachy”. In this day 
and age that sort of thing must be 
done delicately. 


Oftentimes a brief liner or bulletin 
is more effective than an entire article. 
Three brief editorials, varying in size 
from fifty to two hundred words, sep- 
arated by catch lines or a slogan are 
more attractive on the page, more likely 
to be read, than one long one. Use 
different type for the bits between edi- 
torials, or if they are arranged accord- 
ing to length, make the first distinctive. 


Leads are better as far as inclusion 
of material is concerned, but there is 


* monotony about their structure. 
Changing every lead originally begun 
° ee. ee ” ee ” ° 
with “a”, “an”, or “the” to one starting 
with a prepositional phrase is just 
changing the words. The tune is still 

wrong. 


ROBABLY the most difficult prob- 

lem for many staffs is that of type. 
Printers are bashful, indifferent, or 
limited as to means evidently when it 
comes to suggestion. Many otherwise 
interesting papers are uninteresting be- 
cause of the lack of variety in type. 
Every head is the same size. Every 
story is like its neighbor. Boxing a 
feature bit may help sometimes; a sin- 
gle line of boldface may be used; any- 
thing to break the sameness. 


For the paper limited in space and 
finance, the illustrations may well be 
omitted. Perhaps a_ supplementary 
blocked card tucked in or a mimeo- 
graphed puzzle page will help solve the 
problem. 


The judge’s job is not an easy one. 
In full knowledge that everyone has 
done his best, he must often comment 
adversely. Those papers are easiest to 
judge which send in a statement of their 
situation with the analysis sheet, be- 
cause then individual prejudices are 
revealed and sometimes a rating is so 
saved. Despite all else, no one force is 
so vital in building up publications as 
the contest. Every year substantiates 
that fact as papers improve. Tomor- 
row’s standard will be a high one— 
build for it now. 


(Continued on page 20) 





Hamlin Garland Visits Hawaii 


Getting by ship officials to interview 
a celebrity was the experience of the 
reporter of “The Pinion”, McKinley 
High School, Honolulu. 


Fo fag: 


AMLIN GARLAND was to visit 
Hawaii. Long before that fa- 
mous gentleman arrived, the 

news of his coming spread throughout 
the schools and literary circles of the 
islands. For who hasn’t heard of Ham- 
lin Garland or read some of his mag- 
nificent books on the lives of the early 
American pioneers and Indians? 


“The Pinion” must have an inter- 
view, but Mr. Garland’s hosts had so 
planned his program, which included 
a number of lectures, that he was to be 
kept extremely busy for the short time 
he was to be in Honolulu. The only 
way that we might obtain a few words 
with him was to meet the steamer on 
which he was scheduled to arrive. Five 
of us, including our journalism teacher, 
Miss Esther French, armed with leis, 
camera, pencil, and pad, went down 
to the dock to meet the S. S. Monterey, 
intent on getting at least a few words 
with Hawaii’s guest. 


A light, tropical shower, known in 
the islands as “liquid sunshine”, was 
falling as we made our way through 
the boisterous crowd that waited at the 
picturesque and well-known Aloha 
Tower pier. As the boat pulled up 
alongside we scanned the faces of the 
passengers, eagerly searching for Mr. 
Garland. Finally we caught sight of 
him on the upper deck, covered with 
beautiful leis, tokens of friendship and 
good-will extended him by the Hono- 
lulu Chamber of Commerce and the 
schools of the city. 


FTER he had disembarked, I made 

my way down to the gangplank 
near which he waited to have his bag- 
gage checked. I had a tough time get- 
ting the officials to let me pass, but 
finally succeeded, by merely ducking 
around them and found myself headed 
towards an elderly gentleman with 
snow-white hair, shaggy eyebrows, and 
a long, drooping mustache. After in- 
troducing myself I bade him “aloha” 
and laughingly explained that our 
weather was not intended to dampen 
our greeting. 

“From what I have seen of it,” re- 


sponded Mr. Garland, “I think it de- 
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By GERALD BLACKSHEAR 


Hamlin Garland, well-known author, and 
Miles E. Perry, Principal of McKinley High 
School, Honolulu. 


lightful and Hawaii a real paradise. 
No, I don’t mind the rain at all. It 
presented a lovely picture as our ship 
rounded Diamond Head this morning.” 


He spoke with such ease and friend- 
liness that one could not help but feel 
a deep liking for this fine, old gentle- 
man. 

“Mrs. Garland came with me,” he 
continued as he removed a lei which 
got in his way as he spoke, “but she 
has not enjoyed the best of health 
during the voyage, and is confined to 
her bed at the present. I know that 
when she comes ashore and sees this 
lovely city, she’ll feel better in no time. 


“The first thing that I want to do is 
to take a trip around the island and 
see all the points of interest,” he went 

~ . ane 
on. “My time is limited, you see, and 
I do not know what plans my hosts 
have arranged for me.” 


BY this time the baggage checking 

had been completed, and he made 
his way to the car which waited for 
him, where, with a happy sigh, the 
Dean of American writers removed his 
many leis. They do become heavy, you 
know, when one wears dozens and doz- 
ens of them. 


Later in the week, the students of 
McKinley High School had an oppor- 


tunity to hear Mr. Garland in an in- 


formal talk in the school auditorium, 
He spoke on the American Indian and 
told in a most fascinating manner tales 
of these brave redskins. Veteran of 
the lecture platform though he is, Mr. 
Garland had never before addressed 
an assembly of so many races and mix- 
tures of races as he did at McKinley 


High School. 


After returning to his home in 
Hollywood, California, Mr. Garland 
wrote to the McKinley journalism stu- 
dents saying that he is never satisfied 
with his extemporaneous addresses. 
“But I am told that my auditors prefer 
a ‘snappy’ talk to a logical manuscript 
address, so I go on doing the off-hand, 
partial presentation of my subject hop- 
ing my hearers will not notice the blank 
spaces in it.” 


Surely McKinley noticed no “blank 
spaces” in Mr. Garland’s talks or in 
his visit to Hawaii. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y., Publication 
Loses All Its Funds in Bank 


But Continues 


The following is an excerpt from 
Jack Gallagher, business manager of 
“The Record’, Mamaroneck Senior 


High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


“On January 16 last, the only com- 
mercial bank in Mamaroneck failed, 
carrying with it all of the funds of 
‘The Record’, and all of the funds 
of the local merchants. This left the 
paper with but a few dollars. Our last 
desire was to cease publication, so our 
next issue appeared in mimeographed 
form.” 


This is an example of what other 
schools in similar circumstances may 
do if pressed because of lack of funds 
rather than cease publication altogether. 
It is far more desirable to publish a 
mimeographed publication than none 
at all. 


“The Northwest Observer,” Hart- 
ford, Conn., each week publishes a one- 
page summary of the news which will 
appear in the publication which comes 
out on the following day, in order to 
boost circulation. 
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Teaching Journalism by Doing 


NCE the smell of printer’s 
O ink gets into a _person’s 

nose, whether he be a pro- 
fessional newspaperman or a high 
school student with a flare for 
writing, it is harder to get out 
than an eye tooth on a bear. 

There is something about writ- 
ing a story and seeing it in print 
that never seems to grow old. 
Newspaper writers who have been 
hammering typewriters for years, al- 
though they won’t admit it, read over 
their “stuff” and take pride in a well- 
written story. 

The newer the writer, the bigger the 
thrill—that is why high school students 
put a vim and interest into editing and 
writing for their school paper or an- 
nual you won’t find in their more pro- 
saic classroom studies. 


JACHING of journalism in high 

schools is one of the comparative 
newcomers to educational fields. It is 
and probably always will be taught, not 
with the idea of turning out dozens of 
reporters to go out and seek the few 
vacancies that turn up in the news- 
paper world, but to make “consumers” 
of journalism out of them. 


They should learn enough of the 
rudiments of newspapers to understand 
what newspapers are for and what they 
try to do. Going beyond teaching how 
to write headlines and news stories in 
the mechanics of journalism is useless 
—the boys and girls should be 
equipped with a pair of water-wings 
and left to paddle in the water them- 
selves. 


It is a safe bet that half the students 
in the class think secretly or openly 
they have writing ability. A few prob- 
ably can turn out a creditable story, but 
the majority will have to make up with 
enthusiasm for newspaper work what 
they lack in ability. 

Every class has its would-be humor- 
ist, the boy who knows the sports lingo, 
the girl who has the human touch for 
feature stories. High school journalism 
should give them a chance to do what 
they like best. 


LET us see how a high school journal- 

ism class might be run in a small 
school—with about 35 students in the 
class, a high school newspaper and 


annual or magazine to act as a “labora- 
tory”, 


The students’ enthusiasm to go ahead 
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By ARTHUR L. SCHOENI 


United Press Association, Salem, Oregon 


OME of the experiences of Mr. Schoeni as a 

teacher of high school journalism, tempered 
with his experience as managing editor of the 
“Medford, Oregon, Daily News”, and more re- 
cently as a member of the United Press Asso- 
ciation at Salem, Oregon, are here related in a 
practical manner. 
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and do things has to be held back at 
first until they get a background of 
what newspapers try to do and how 
they go about printing what their read- 
ers want to read. 


Impress on them that a newspaper 
office operates on the same principle 
as a store—it sells what its customers 
want to buy. Their school paper must 
print what is interesting to students, as 
well as give the staff a chance to exer- 
cise their ability to pound out the sports 
story or the column of school chatter. 


The journalism class can be made 
into just another English class or it 
can be made into something entirely 
different—a place where no one men- 
tions “nouns” or “adjectives”, but talks 
of headlines and editorials. Few teach- 
ers, thus far, have the opportunity to 
take journalism in college, so that they 
go into their journalism class knowing 
something about English, but little 
about newspapers. 


If the journalism class is going to 
put out the high school newspaper 
right in class, the teacher will have to 
know something about newspapers and 
should make a private tour of some 
printing plant and pick up a little of 
newspaper lore. 


After a day or two of talking about 
what we print newspapers for, with 
perhaps a few words of history of news- 
papers, telling the class about the first 
little two-column dodgers put out to 
supply coffee shops with gossip topics 
in old England, the class can then start 
right in on writing. 


EFORE we go further, it might be 

added here that one of the most 
valuable aids to a journalism class is 
to spend from one-third to one-half 
of the class period reading the daily 
papers. 

Perhaps an arrangement can be made 
with downtown papers to furnish your 
class with enough to go around, or 


even half the number. Let the 
students sit together, call on 
someone to read the big news 
stories of the day and have every- 
one follow in his or her own 
paper. Most newspapers would 
be glad to fix up a good deal with 
the schools for these papers—the 
writer found both dailies in the 
town where this system was used 
eager to give him 30 copies a day, 
just for the advertising value—getting 
the young generation to read their 
paper instead of the competitor’s. 

By this daily reading of what the 
world’s doing, the student gains two 
big things: first, he learns what is go- 
ing on around him in politics, sports, 
and international affairs, and secondly, 
he gets the “swing” of a news story. 
He learns how a “lead” is written from 
reading them over and over. Occa- 
sionally a test may be given on current 
events to check on those who are get- 
ting the most or least out of it. 


HE class, once it knows what a news- 

paper is, can turn to writing news 
stories. The first thing is the writing 
of a lead—the first paragraph or two 
with all the “meat” of the story in it. 
The student should be given exercises 
in picking out the most interesting bit 
of news from a mass of detail, buried 
down in the bottom. He should be 
taught the various sentence structures 
that can be used to make leads inter- 
esting—his lead should “sell” the rest 
of the story. 

Teachers will be surprised with the 
quickness that young people catch the 
“hang” of crowding all the news in the 
first paragraph and still keeping it 
down to 10 to 20 words. 

After leads, the writing of headlines 
can be taken up and the rudiments of 
newspaper work are in the student’s 
hands—he can go ahead and begin 
work on the school paper within a cou- 
ple of weeks after the class begins. Let 
them learn to do by doing—the class 
can be made a laboratory for actual 
work on the paper—students can be 
sent out to visit other classes during 
study period to get news stories, they 
can write them in the class, turn out 
the headlines for them and after they 
have learned how a story should be 
written—copyread them. 


Once the fundamentals of writing are 
out of the way, the class can take up 
(Contiuued on page 20) 
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A New Plan for the Staft Room 


N one of the convention clinics in 
March, the writer explained a news- 
paper make-up plan that involves 

the use of a roll-up, flexible cloth black- 
board. Several who were present re- 
quested more details, although the plan 
has been outlined in a previous issue of 
the “Review”. 


Not many staffs have a room of their 
own, and staff members have to do 
their work whenever the staff head- 
quarters is not used as a classroom. 
The suggested plan is ideally suitable 
for this purpose, and it will be found 
to have many advantages for other 
staffs as well. 


The chief feature of the plan is a 
flexible cloth blackboard, of the type 
sold by mail order and school supply 
houses. 


On this blackboard the columns of 
each page are laid out permanently in 
white, oil crayon, full size, page by 
page. The actual layout is done with 
the usual soft chalk crayon, marks of 
which can be erased, after which the 
entire board can be cleaned with a wet 
sponge or cloth and made ready for 
the next issue or revisions, if needed. 


At the sides and between pages, 


inches are laid off and marked as 
guides for story lengths. This feature 
has proved of considerable value to the 
editor in charge of make-up and also 
to the writers of the stories, as will be 
afterwards explained. A mark is also 
made half-way down the page, so that 
headlines do not break on the fold and 
so that the upper and lower halves can 
be effectively arranged. 


As soon as a story is assigned, it is 
given a position on the page with the 
length in inches and the headline num- 
ber indicated. In this way the writer 
of the story can see just where the 
story is to be placed, and knows the 
type of headline to write (writers on 
this staff write their own headlines). 
The length is assigned on the basis of 
what the assignment editor thinks is 
the value of the story. If the writer 
finds more or less materia! on the story, 
adjustment is made on the make-up 
layout in accordance with the new sit- 
uation. Sometimes a change of page 
position is the result, or perhaps an 
entirely new make-up may have to be 
made, if minor adjustments cannot be 
accomplished. Assignments are made 
in terms of inches, with an allowance of 
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By CHARLES TROXELL 


forty words to the inch, on the basis of 
eight-point type on a ten-point slug, 
column width of 13 ems. 


EVERAL advantages accrue as a re- 
sult of the use of this plan. 


The writer knows just where the 
story is to go, and its relation to other 
stories on the page. He can slip into 
the room between periods, perhaps, or 
after school, take a look at the board, 
and roll it up out of the way of other 
classes. Page editors can use it similar- 
ly in their spare time, when the room is 
not in actual use, as above indicated. 


Instead of the staff making up a 
pasted dummy from galley proof sheets 
with resultant loss of time, the dummy 
is actually planned in advance on the 
blackboard and is altered from day to 
day as new situations require revisions 
of the layout. On the day that the pa- 
per is ready to be put to bed, the final 
makeup is copied on two sheets of pa- 
per, ruled into columns. If the work 
has been carefully done, the paper 
should “come out about right” for fill- 
ing columns. The staff members them- 
selves lay in the type at the printer’s 
and can take care of the inevitable two 
or three-line oversets or undersets, 
right at the machine. 


The failure of an expected news item 
to “break” in time for the issue can 
rather readily be taken care of by 
“moving up” lesser stories to more im- 
portant positions (with necessary head- 
line adjustments) and by securing new 
material for the resultant hole in a 
subordinate place on the page. 


HE blackboard causes no interfer- 

ence with regular class room work, 
as it is entirely out of the way of any 
teachers who require the space on the 
regular slate classroom blackboard, di- 
rectly above which it hangs. 

A blackboard of the type indicated 
is comparatively cheap. The current 
catalogue of a large mail-order house 
lists the three by five-foot size at $2.25, 
the three by six-foot size at $2.98. The 
former size will accommodate a five- 
column paper. It will exactly fit a six- 
column if each page is 15 inches wide, 
outside measurement, although the lat- 
ter sized blackboard will, of course, be 
more convenient. The larger size will 
take an eight-column paper of four 
pages. 

With ordinary care, such a black- 
board will last for quite a few years, 


and if the crayon lines are carefully 
drawn will not need replacement more 
than once every two or three years, if 
even that. 

Several advisers and staff members 
who have seen the plan in operation 
have adopted it for their own use. 


California Earthquake Wrecks 
Long Beach High School 


HE entire issue of “The Wilson 

Loud Speaker”, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, which was published on April 
12, is devoted to the terrifying quake 
of March 10, which destroyed many 
buildings in Long Beach _ including 
Woodrow Wilson High School. The 
leading story tells of a track meet 
which was held during the afternoon 
just previous to the quake. The shock 
occurred at 5:55 p. m. when the ath- 
letes were in the dressing rooms and 
the building fell, injuring several of 
the track team and killing one of the 
opposing squad. 

In a box on Page One there appears 
the following: 

“The Loud Speaker staff presents 
this issue for the approval of the stu- 
dent body with the hope that it will 
show Wilson’s experiences during the 
quake. We have attempted to make 
this paper one which you may well keep 
as a prized reminder of the experience 
through which we have all passed.” 

The issue was distributed free to 
every member of the student body. 
Classes were being held every morning 
on the lawn as the students will not be 
allowed to enter the buildings, which 
are still standing for the remainder of 
the semester. The seniors will be grad 
uated from an open air auditorium, ac- 
cording to Principal Harry J. Moore. 

A story of Page Three tells of the 
spectacular and vivid headlines which 
were carried by Eastern newspapers, 
which, the “Loudspeaker” states, were 
exaggerated and unfounded. 


The publication of the elementary 
school at Navesink, N. J., was dedi- 
cated to those who lost their lives on 
the ill-fated dirigible U. S. S. Akron. 
“The Shattuck Spectator,” Faribault, 
Minnesota, printed a story of the crash 
written by the aviation editor of the 
Washington Post who is a former ed- 
itor of the “Spectator.” 
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Poetry Penned by “The Quill” 


HE poetry on this page was se- 
lected from “The Quill,” literary 
publication of Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana. The fac- 
ulty adviser of this magazine, Charles 
W. Rossier, who originated the Pen 
and Ink Club at Culver, from which 
“The Quill” came into being, is the au- 
thor of the editorial comment that ap- 
pears below. 
4 4 4 
It is traditional at Culver that each 
First Clacs (12th grade) shall attempt 
to write a sonnet. One of the loveliest 
to come to “The Quill” through that 
scurce, in recent years, is 


When Autumn Weaves a Tapestry 
With Thread 


When Autumn weaves a tapestry with 
thread 

Of burnished gold; let not the heed 

Of branches bare, or bleak and frozen 
mead, 

Upon thy 
tread; 

But deeply drink of Nature’s splendor 
spread, 

While yet the beauty lasts, and drink 
with greed. 

Then on that draught through torpid 
winter feed, 

When memories live, but all of else 
seems dead. 

The leaves whose task of beauty faith- 
fully done, 

Have on the earth a greater task begun: 

To hold the rain, enrich the soil, and 
shield 

The roots of parent tree and nearby 
field. 

So feel no pang as Nature’s farewell 
smile 

Fades into sleep—trejoice two-fold the 
while. 


unrestrained enjoyment 


—John B. Yeon, III. 


Y Y Y 

In the !ower classes (Culver calls her 
9th grade the Fourth Cla:s) those in- 
structors who deem it worth-while en- 
ccurage the writing of verse, after some 
instruction in the mechanics of versifi- 
cation has been given. “A River” was 
compesed by a boy who had never writ- 
ten a line of pcetry in his life at the 
time of such an assignment. After the 
discovery of his latent ability he be- 
came so interested that he subsequently 
became editor of “The Quill.” 


A River 
Tinkling, drooping, sometimes stopping 
Streamlets in the hills. 
Pouring swishing, silent wishing 
Soon to grow to rills. 


Altogether, ceasing never, 
On and on they run. 
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Rolling whirling, gliding swirling, 
Shining in the sun. 


Thus excited, once united, 
Molded into one 

Freshlet’s gushing, river’s rushing 
Now the streamlet’s done. 


Splashing dashing, flashing crashing 
Down a cliff it falls. 

Dazzling falling, sight enthralling 
Off the river walls. 


Foaming whitely, rushing lightly 

On its way it goes. 

Gleaming brightly, moving sprightly 
Swift the river flows. 


Deepness soothing, calmly smoothing 
Moves its broad expanse. 

Oft to larboard, oft to starboard 
Makes its stern advance. 


Slipping sliding, salt tide riding 
No more need to roam 

Whirling mingling, salt air tingling 
Ocean is its home. 


—H. C. Kasson. 


Y y y 
Shortly afte- a military funeral ac- 
corded the man who, at the time of his 
death, waz Commandant of Cadets, this 
impressive bit of creative writing was 


turned in to “The Quill.” 
The Charger of My Hopes 


With youth and strength astride the 
saddle, 
With years ahead and roads to travel, 
With lightest foot and swiftest pace, 
With love to make him walk or race, 
Comes the charger of my hopes in gold- 
en trappings dancing. 


With barren saddle turned around, 
With boots wherein no master’s 
found, 
Behind the train of shattered life, 
Wearied too of useless strife, 
Comes the charger of my hopes capar- 
isoned in mourning. 
—R. G. Stevens. 
y y 7 


By the same author as “Charger of 
My Hopes,” but in an entirely different 
mocd, is the ethereal melancholy of 


Will ’o the Wisp 

I’m the spirit of youth and adventure, 
A. part of you all, they say, 

Just a will ’o the wisp of childhood 
That remains till your hairs are gray. 

I’m the one whom all of you envied, 
Back when reason was new, 

When fancy found new ambition 
With each new wind that blew. 


I’m the one whose hearth is the sunset, 


Whose home is the wild world o’er, 
Who has met with all of creation 
And the place where the skylarks 
soar. 
I come with a gust down the chimney, 
Or at eve of a day in May, 
And I tear at your feet and your heart- 
strings, 
For all that your will may say. 
You laugh when you see me before you, 
And wanderlust gets all the blame, 
When I call to part of your nature 
To be different and not just the same, 
To venture the dreams that you had 
once, 
To throw off the “‘don’ts” of the wise, 
To be free and madly romantic, 
And to go where the storm cloud 
flies. 
But I, whom all of you envied, 
Disappear with the “no” that you say, 
When thoughts of home and of duties, 
Make you sigh and bid me away. 
—R. G. Stephens. 
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Sincerity of feeling and deep emo- 
ticn are to be found in this lad’s expres- 
sion of disillusionment. He calls it, 


Embitterment 
“She'll soon be back,” they used to say, 
“It’s not for long she’s gone away, 
Just pray to God and you will see 
He'll not forget a small boy’s plea.” 


And so I prayed and hoped He’d hear. 

“That's right,” they said, “you need not 
fear 

That He won’t hear and answer you.” 


And I believed—I thought they knew. 


But days from weeks stretched into 
years. 

God had no time for children’s tears— 

The little girl I loved had died. 

They knew I’d miss her—so they lied. 


What fools were—they little 
thought 

By that one lie that all they’d taught 

Me about God had turned to hate. 


“Forget,” they said, “before too late.” 


they 


Forget? Oh no! They said that God 

Would stop the choking pain that 
gnawed 

A little heart. But He ignored 

My prayers, and now I have no Lord! 


What right has He to ask that I 
Should hold in reverence a lie? 
Long years ago He broke my trust— 
Alone this clay shall turn to dust! 
—T. W. Acheson. 
(Continued on page 18) 





Don’t Forget Your Readers 


HE most dangerous error that an 
a editor can commit is to forget his 

audience. The professional editor 
all too often fails to remember that 
unseen host,—stretching from one side 
of the United States to the other and 
representing the tastes and prejudices 
of widely varying parts of the country 
—on whose judgment the success or 
failure of his work, the success or fail- 
ure of his magazine depends. 


The student editor, in high school 
and college, has far less excuse for 
making this blunder than his profes- 
sional brethren. The student editor’s 
readers are all around him. He can 
judge their opinion of his choice of 
manuscripts by first hand inquiry, 
whereas the professional magazine man 
must rely on letters from readers, cas- 
ual contacts, and the comment of the 
press to help him judge whether his 
articles, fiction, and verse are “ringing 


the bell’. 


Yet there is probably no single factor 
in editorial work which student editors 
neglect more frequently than the effect 
of their publication on its readers. With 
every chance in the world to “check 
up”, the average student editorial staff 
persists in collecting manuscripts from 
English classes and from the pens of 
its own members, selecting the best— 
that is, those which suit the tastes of 
the staff itself—and printing them, re- 
gardless of the interests and tastes of 
the student readers who are expected 
to support the magazine. 


HIS is, of course, the worst possible 

procedure. Every publication, news- 
paper or magazine, should appeal to a 
definite group of readers, whose tastes 
and interests should be the editor’s 
chief study. Not what the editor likes, 
but what his readers like, is what ought 
to go into the magazine. Written com- 
ment on the school magazine, conver- 
sations with fellow students, the edi- 
torial opinion of other student publica- 
tions (especially those in the same 
school), and even the most carping 
criticisms of teachers and fellow stu- 
dents, should be carefully heeded by 
the student editor as the most precious 
guides he can get. 


When the student editor has found 
what his fellow students are interested 
in, he and his staff should set up a 
definite schedule of articles to meet 
those interests. Every good magazine 
is on a perpetual still-hunt for just 
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By JOHN BAKELESS 


He Knows Whereof He Writes 


NEWSPAPER and magazine work has carried Mr. John Bakeless 
from a sensational investigation of waste in New York for the 
“Forum Magazine” to a risky interview with the most famous bandit 
chieftain in the Balkans for the “Outlook”, a lively trip through the 
Rhineland during the French occupation for the 
“Independent”, and a series of “Atlantic Month- 
ly” interviews on the capture of Smyrna by the 

Turkish army in 1922. 


erature”, 


John Bakeless 


meetings on magazine making. 





two things: authors and ideas. Even a 
school magazine should not rest satis- 
fied with the manuscripts submitted by 
aspiring authors. 

In professional work such scripts 
represent about five per cent of the 
content of the magazine. The rest is 
based on the ideas conceived by the 
editor and his associates or suggested 
to them by outsiders, which are then 
worked up by trusted authors working 
more or less “to order”. It is a great 
deal harder to do this on a school mag- 
azine, where there are no fat checks for 
successful writers; but it can be done, 
and it is the only way in which the 
school magazine can be given as much 
life and zest as the school newspaper. 

Nor does this mean that the staff 
must “edit down” to its readers. Ideas 
and authors to execute them are never 
plentiful. There will always be room 
for the manuscripts voluntarily sub- 
mitted; and there will also be room for 
the articles and fiction that are just a 
shade better than the readers want— 
the articles and fiction that perpetually 
coax their interests on to finer work. 
In them is the real zest of editorial 
work, 


Besides these experiences, he has had a scholarly 
background training in Williams and Harvard. In 
an editorial capacity he has been associated with 
“The Living Age”, “The Forum”, “Current Lit- 
“The Scholastic” and “Town Crier’. 


As an author, he has written “The Economic 
Causes of Modern War”, 
Next War” and “Magazine Making”. 


Thus, from his wide experience in the magazine 
field, the editors of “The School Press Review” are 
proud to present this article by Mr. Bakeless about “a dangerous 
error that a magazine editor commits.” 


Delegates at the 1933 convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association were fortunate in hearing Mr. Bakeless speak at the 


“The Origin of the 





This Month’s Cover 


HE delightful cover for the current 

issue of “The Review” was drawn 
and cut by Maria Reich, who was a 
student of Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, for four years, and 
was graduated in 1931. Showing spe- 
cial talent in art, especially in figure 
drawing and designing, Miss Reich was 
invited to join the art staff of the “East- 
ern Echo” in 1930, and worked for two 
years as a staff member. 


She displayed a good bit of skill in 
cutting wood blocks and was the first 
member of the staff to try out a block 
in colors. Miss Reich received all her 
training in block cutting as a member 
of the art staff of the “Eastern Echo” 
under the direction of the art adviser, 


Miss Mary T. Gallagher. 


It was considered a feat of mechan- 
ical skill to get the various blocks to 
fit without overlapping or leaving a 
marginal space around the colors. 


Miss Reich is now pursuing Normal 
Art Work at the Maryland Institute 
School of Arts and Design in Balti- 


more. 
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The School Publication 


and the Directive Influence of the 
Press Association 


EVENTY-FIVE years, and every 
S year twelve desperate efforts!” 

writes the editor of the “Atlantic 
Monthly” as he introduces us to the 
Diamond Jubilee issue of that publica- 
tion and, continuing, “Excellence is a 
dificule target, yet many shots have 
been hits.” 

In a few brief words, he seems to 
have stated the alpha and omega of 
the school press field; to have voiced 
the common denominator of its ad- 
visers; and to have poured soothing 
lotions upon waters generally calm but 
occasionally ruffled in spots by squalls 
from above or eruptions below both 
whose cause and ultimate settlement 
remain forever a mystery. 


The desire to express one’s self in 
tangible form seems to be an elemental 
phase of human nature. The cave man 
who scratched his pictures on the walls 
of man’s earliest apartment is a brother 
under the skin to the boy who makes 
his one and only contribution to civili- 
zation by carving his initials in public 
places. Both are expressing themselves 
according to the fullest extent of their 
life experiences through the moment 
of the consummation of their act. 


In imitation of their elders, no doubt, 
who were not too experienced them- 
selves with their own publications at 
the time, the first student publication 
in America of which we have any rec- 
ord saw the light of day in Philadelphia 
during the Revolution when the British 
eccupied that city. The boys of the 
William Penn Charter School wrote 
their publication by hand expressing 
in substance the same thoughts, quips 
and editorial opinions that one may 
find today in a thousand and one pub- 
lications. Nor has the mode of expres- 
sion beccme extinct, for every collec- 
tion of student publications that is 
made will include the many ingenuous 
ways in which youth adapts itself to 
its environment and employs the tools 


a: its command to the fullest extent of 
their use. 


In the recent political campaigns one 
candidate said of another that he 
changed his plans so many times he 
was like a chameleon on plaid. Such 
‘is youth when the bee for the printed 
page begins to buzz. And to paraphrase 
from the comic strips, that is how 
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* B bdegs speech was made by Director Murphy at the 
National Council of Teachers of English Conference, 


held at Memphis, Tenn., on November, 25, 1932. 


school press advisers are kept from 
growing old. 


HE desire of our youngsters to write 

for publication, to edit, to “run” a 
schoo! publication and, finally, to see 
its realization, comes from no careful 
study of the press of their fathers but 
rather from that elemental desire for 
tangible expression, to which reference 
has already been made, and the result is 
an imitation of the printed forms which 
have come under their general obser- 
vation. 

For most of these boys and girls it 
is a mushroom growth, whose cause 
can rarely be determined, and whose 
relatively speedy termination is inevit- 
able. It is akin to all the phases of 
“growing up” with which those in con- 
tact with the men and women who are 
to be are familiar. Postage stamps and 
folders of matches, butterflies and 
birds’ eggs, pets and treasures gleaned 
from the repository of community dis- 
cards are one part of these busy lives, 
while periodic acquisitions of new hero- 
ism in the person of athletes and avia- 
tors, movie actors and world celebrities, 
new teachers and orchestra leaders, oc- 
cupy still another side. 


Each twist of the kaleidoscope makes 
its impress; most are indistinct, but 
here and there one finds the indelible 
and lasting stamp. From scores of 
stamp collectors may come one phila- 
telist, one of a hundred may be the 
ornithologist, and but few of the high 
school athletes, members of the casts 
of school plays, or orchestra, eventually 
follow the bent of their avocation. The 
object of forming school clubs to cater 
to these interests is to give direction 
and cohesion to a tendency. However, 
if a latent talent is discovered, it is en- 
couraged and nurtured to the extent of 
the schools’ available facilities. 


] 7 is in this light that the school pub- 

lication should be viewed. From the 
standpoint of most students, service 
on the paper is an active and attractive 
period in this school life. It is one, 
also, in which they never lose intezess, 


for current periodicals they will have 
with them all the days of their lives and 
the sight and feel of a publication im- 
mediately recalls their first communion 
with the press. They “used to write for 
the newspapers.” 


Among the students in our schools 
of journalism, and on the staffs of our 
newspapers, there are ever growing 
numbers who have served on their 
school publications, and their number 
is bound to increase. The influence to 
be exerted over our future public life 
by these young men and women is enor- 
mous and their opinions on all matters, 
even to the way in which our schools 
should be conducted, may demand a 
receptive ear. That students now in our 
care, with a bent towards publication 
wotk, should be well grounded in the 
ethics of the press, is a matter of neces- 
sity and a common ground on which 
all can meet without fear of contro- 
versy. And it is precisely at this point 
tha: paths of advisers to school publi- 
cations tend to diverge. 


HE school publication is a visible 

and tangible cross-section of the 
institution it represents for the period 
it covers. Properly conducted it por- 
trays all sides of school life and each 
fact gleams brightly to the eye which 
seeks it. It sees all, hears all, knows 
all and prints all. In its columns the 
athlete, and he who is inclined to ath- 
letics, can re-live each contest; the de- 
bater reads over his speech; the actor 
finds himself permanently recorded in 
a picture of a tense scene. Teachers 
and students, school board and parent, 
know from its pages what constitutes 
the correct life of the school. Class 
activities and club programs, scheduled 
events and alumni notes, all have their 
place and serve their purpose. 


Taken, then, as a natural evolution 
of a well-organized school society, a 
journal by, for, and of the student 
body, limited in scope and sphere to 
the constituency it serves, it has its own 
complete cycle of existence. 


The aim and object of the adviser in 
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whose hands the publication is placed 
should be to see that to the best of his 
ability the paper fulfills its mission. 
Working alone, crowded for time, and 
often with no previous experience in 
publication work, he is the living em- 
bodiment of the “voice crying in the 
wilderness”. It is at this point that the 
press associations are able to render 
valuable aid and to keep him on the 
right path. 


J UST when the first press association 
was established is not definitely 
known but the year 1920 is reasonably 
near the beginning. Since that time 
they have been organized with a readi- 
ness and effectiveness that bears testi- 
mony to their need. They are usually 
within definite political boundaries such 
as cities, counties, groups of counties, 
states, or national. They progressed 
neither upward or downward from a 
common course, but sprang up as occa- 
sion presented itself. However, the two 
national organizations undoubtedly 
gave impetus to their growth until now 
there are few schools which cannot 
find a neighboring group with which to 
become affliated. 


That these organizations through 
contests and conventions, journals, and 
critical or analytical services, have 
raised the level of school publication 
work by establishing standards of ex- 
cellence and acting as a clearing house 
for all that pertains to the scholastic 
press field cannot be denied. But their 
work is not finished by any means. So 
many newspapers and magazines have 
reached a high point of excellence that 
long ago all but the inexperienced gave 
up hope of picking out the “best”. 


The problems now confronting the 
press associations are, in the final 
analysis, no problems at all provided 
their inception was sound. The story 
of the founding of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association will illustrate 
this point. 


In the spring of 1924, when the form- 
ation of the Association was being con- 
sidered, Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, then Di- 
rector of the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University, was asked for 
some suggestions. He made only one: 
“Take as your basis good writing, for 
skill in expression is necessary in all 
kinds of publication work whether one 
wishes to write a novel, become a news- 
paper man, or edit a magazine.” And 
that is the goal which was set—good 
writing. 


HE aim of the Association as ex- 
pressed in its first announcement, 
and repeated in every one since, is that 
the school publication shall be consid- 
ered the medium for the expression of 
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student writing. This is carried out 
each month in “The School Press Re- 
view”, the official journal of the Asso- 
ciation, by printing the best type of 
writing to be found in the issues of 
current school publications. The best 
short stories, news stories, editorials, 
poetry, and feature articles are re- 
printed as examples of the best of that 
particular type of writing for the period 
covered by each issue. 


These used to be selected by mem- 
bers of the staff of “The Review”, but 
now each of these features is assigned 
monthly to a different school publica- 
tion and, more than ever before, “The 
Review” has become not only a maga- 
zine printing the best student writing 
to be found; but the selections them- 
selves are made by students and their 
advisers. The object of this policy and 
practice is to show the readers what 
other schools are doing so that they, 
themselves, may be stimulated to great- 
er effort. 


Through the years there have been 
evidences of continuous improvement 
in writing in student publications which 
is attributed to this persistent policy of 
holding up for comparison types of 
fine writing from the pens of other boys 
and girls rather than a mature source 
unattainable for many years, if ever. 
The competitive element of this prac- 
tice has not been overlooked by the or- 
iginators of the plan nor has it escaped 
the attention of the students and ad- 
visers themselves. The press associa- 
tion which pins its faith and stakes its 
fortunes on such a sound basis as the 
improvement of student writing will 
never fail to be successful. 


In the matter of make-up, which is 
of secondary importance to all thinking 
people, no features that would con- 
tribute to the printing of a better pub- 
lication have been neglected in the 
work of the Association. The covers 
of “The Review”, selected from the 
best that the magazines produce each 
month, vary from half-tones to lino- 
leum block prints—but they are the 
products of students’ hands and imag- 
ination and represent artistic creative 
work. The publication will not take 
care of its own appearance but it lends 
itself readily to the deft hand and 
appraising eye of the artist of format 
if it has the body and substance upon 
which a symmetrical unit may be built. 
There are still many school publica- 
tions, though happily the number is 
growing less, which are fine examples 
of the cosmetician’s art—surface deep 
only. Cyrano deBergerac, ugly in ap- 
pearance but with a heart of gold, once 
referred to the handsome Christian as 
“a beautiful body but no soul”. The 
same could be said of some school pub- 


lications which pass in all their glory 
before the eye of the window shopper 


A FEATURE common to all the press 
associations is, for the large units 
at least, one annual meeting or conven. 
tion, and for the smaller groups, meet- 
ings of greater frequency as the size 
of the unit grows smaller. These meet- 
ings are very practical in nature, for 
the members of the staffs of our school 
publications could give their elders les. 
sons in their insistence that those who 
speak to them get to the point in ques- 
tion quickly and effectively and with 
complete coverage of the topic. 


As a result of this demand the Col- 
umbia convention, with nearly two hun- 
dred speakers on its annual three-day 
program, asks only two or three out- 
standing newspaper men, selected for 
their broad and comprehensive know/- 
edge, experience, and reputation, to 
speak on general topics. Others are 
asked to confine themselves to their 
specialties. Reminiscences, no matter 
how delightful, are frowned upon by 
the delegates, except in the general 
meetings, where they are definitely 


scheduled. 


It can be seen readily that the gulf 
which separates a reporter, business 
manager, sports or feature writer on a 
larger metropolitan newspaper from 
those occupying similar positions on a 
school periodical is as wide as the 
Grand Canyon, and our members are 
finding their greatest and most prac- 
tical help from other youths doing in 
another school in a larger or better way 
what they, themselves, are attempting, 
or from advisers who have had years 
of experience in their field. The speak- 
ers are now being recruited largely 
from these two fields and that a more 
satisfactory type of convention results 
is the unanimous opinion of the attend- 
ing advisers and delegates. 


A MAJOR part of the work of the 


Association is the conduct of its 


annual contest. Divided into conven- 
ient classes according to the enrollment 
of the school or the type of publication, 
the magazines and newspapers are 
judged by comparison with other en- 
tries. A carefully constructed analytical 
scoring sheet is used by each judge in 
tabulating the standing of the publica- 
tion, but before the scoring is begun 
the judges view the entries in each field 
as 2 whole to determine the range of 
production. Having visualized the 
scene before them, the judges begin to 
score. 


No arbitrary standards are estab- 
lished by the Association in any of its 
activities as far as student effort is con- 
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cerned. Such work establishes its own 
standards and whether it be a single 
paragraph or a completed newspaper or 
magazine, the best the student can pro- 
duce is best for that particular offering 
or production in the eyes of the Asso- 
ciation. This appears to be sound edu- 
cational policy and practice and one 
which is universally followed by teach- 
ers. That a pupil will eventually know 
algebra has never been used as an ex- 
cuse for presenting it to him when he 
starts number work; so, likewise, though 
after college, school of journalism and 
several years of experience the student 
will produce a finished newspaper, that 
some publication should not now be 
held before him as the standard of ex- 
cellence he must achieve with the 
knowledge and experience he now 
possesses. 


From the foregoing it can be readily 
seen that the background of this work 
is sound educational practice and that 
there is a definite continuous and con- 
scious attempt to keep this wide-spread 
scholastic press movement within the 
confines to which it would be ordinarily 
allocated by a mature and sane judg- 
menc. The field is comparatively new, 
however, and our school systems as a 
whole, while recognizing its worth and 
value to student, school and adminis- 
tration alike, have viewed each publica. 
iion as an isolated unit and as a matter 
of purely local interest. They have 
tailed to see that there has grown up 
under their very noses, and without 
their aid or assistance, within the last 
decade and a half, a movement which 
is an emanation of student thought, 
word and deed from within the school 
itself; which has established its own 
standards of excellence and judgment; 
which has created its own directive or- 
ganizations and associations; and which 
has assumed not only a national but 
an international character. 


associations have been 

largely responsible for the present 
situation of our school publications but 
back of them is the great and mediat- 
ing influence of the English teacher. 
The bulk of our school press advisers 
are still English teachers, men and 
women who have not forgotten that 
their mission in life is to teach the art 
of reading, writing and speaking well, 
and who have retained that thought in 
their publication work. To them we 
owe the sound foundations on which 
the structure of the school press world 
has been erected. 


7 HE press 


These advisers have assumed a prom- 
nent part in the development of the 
press associations and where their in- 
fluence, and that of other advisers who 
see the publication as a means to a cul- 
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tural end, with its creative aspects prom- 
inently displayed, dominates, there is 
no fear for the security of these or- 
ganizations. When, however, the con- 
trol of the publications and the asso- 
ciations is placed in hands which use 
them as a means for vocational train- 
ing, or for the promotion or advertis- 
ing of an institution, then they are 
on shifting sands. 


A COURSE in high school journalism 
~ —and you will note this is the first 
time the word “journalism” has been 


Joseph M. Murphy 


attached to “school” in this paper— 
is an admirable thing provided its aim 
and object is to develop news writing 
technique (for news writing, or news- 
paper writing, has a style distinctly its 
own), or to create a greater apprecia- 
tion of the newspaper. 


When it develops into a vocational 
training course and leads the pupil to 
telieve he will be able to secure a posi- 
tion on a newspaper, the teacher runs 
into difficulties with both the news- 
paper men and the schools of journal- 
ism. Newspaper men are almost unan- 
imous in advising a college education 
when asked for counsel by a boy or 
girl; many papers want the college- 
trained man without any journalistic 
training, preferring to give that them- 
selves; schools of journalism are add- 
ing to the years one must spend in col- 
lege before entering the professional 
school. 


Journalism is becoming a distinct 
profession and, consequently, we must 
coin a new word for use in connection 
with the comparative work in our 


schools. No one taking a course in 
high school chemistry is called a chem- 
isc, with any degree of seriousness; the 
pre-medical student in college doesn’t 
become a physician to anyone until he 
has his M.D.; even members of the 
staffs of college and university papers 
torego the title “journalist”; yet we 
blandly apply it to our senior and jun- 
ior high school courses. 


The advisers are not entirely to 
blame for this, for they have no other 
word to use. They are also aided and 
abetted by some schools or departments 
of journalism who cater to the idea 
that among these boys and girls are 
many who may be considered as poten- 
tial students. That this is true is an 
undeniable fact, but there is still quite 
a step from the high schools to the 
journalism schools or departments, ac- 
cording to the standards set up by the 
association of schools of journalism, the 
proper means for bridging which are 
yet to be found. 


© sumarize: The school press field, 

viewed as a whole, has developed 
certain well-defined tendencies. It has 
strength, and it has the weaknesses typ- 
ical of any new organization. In time, 
the weaker phases, if they have merit, 
will be strengthened, if not, they will 
fall of their own accord. Our present 
task is to keep on the way which brooks 
no criticism and which by the clarity of 
its courses will not lead us onto danger- 
ous ground. The movement must be 
considered as purely educational in its 
inception and nature and closely allied 
to the program of the school. For some 
pupils it is of lasting benefit, but for 
the vast majority it is of transitory 
interest. The preponderance of prac- 
tice and evidence lend it a cultural rath- 
er than a vocational aspect. It is a 
movement by, for, and of the students 
themselves and as such it is the earnest 
wish of those who have worked inti- 
mately with it, and long and hard in 
solving its problems, that it may so re- 
main, 


We may conclude with a significant 
verse from the Rubaiyat with which all 
are familiar: 


The moving finger writes, 

And having writ, moves on, 

Nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a 

Single word of it. 


To continue the publication of their 
annual or semi-annual magazine, a 
number of schools in the Mid-West are 
mimeographing their publications this 
year, as funds do not permit their 
being printed. The pictures are 
printed and tipped in. 
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Course of Study in Journalism for 
Indiana High Schools 


N the March issue of “The School 
Press Review”, the first installment 
of the Indiana Course of Study in 

Journalism appeared through the court- 
esy of the committee. Now the editors 
are pleased to publish the concluding 
section with the “Expected Outcomes” 
se. in smaller and black face type pre- 
ceding the “Procedure” that is outlined 
to bring about the expected outcomes. 


Se on 
UNIT liIl—The Editorial 
Fifteen Lessons 
Expected Outcomes 


Recognition that a newspaper’s editorial 
page is an index to its character. 


Procedure 


Discuss editorials chosen for their 
interest and variety, emphasizing 
simple types and purposes. 

Have students post current news- 
paper and magazine editorials; also 
news stories together with editorials 
based on them. 


Appreciaticn of both the grave re- 

sponsibilities and the great oppor- 
tunities of editors. 
Cite instances from the history of 
journalism showing the power of 
the press in molding public opinion, 
serving the public and investigating 
reform. 


Have students search for a series 
of editorials on one subject in which 
the writer starts with an informa- 
tive editorial and follows it with 
others in which he interprets, ar- 
gues, persuades, and attempts to 
arouse the reader to action. 


Ability to discern which subjects are 

most worthy of editorial treatment in 
any given issue (especially of the 
school paper). 
Challenge student to be on the alert 
to recognize, in events and condi- 
tions affecting the school, chances 
for worthy editorial comment. 


Have student list, for one week, all 
ideas for timely editorials. Remind 
him of the possibilities in school 
news events, holidays, anniversaries, 
etc. Make him aware that the foi- 
bles, fads, and passing enthusiasms 
of the school body offer a chance 
for entertaining essay editorials. 
Ability to write a unified and coherent 


editorial which will interest or chal- 
lenge other students. 
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Study devices which may be used 
to make the editorial interesting. 
Study methods effective in writing 
persuasively and in driving home 
an argument. 

Make editorial writing assignments 
requiring each student to present 
one satisfactory editorial suitable 
for a school paper, of each type 


studied. 


Knowledge of contents of editorial page 


aside from editorials. 
Discuss Letters to the Editor and 
other typical editorial page features. 


Write editorial paragraphs and 


liners. 
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UNIT IV—The Feature Story 
Fifteen Lessons 


Expected Outcomes 


Realization that the reader often finds 


much interest in time copy, or in in- 
formal stories written about or re- 
lated to spot news. 


Procedure 


Have pupils bring in examples of 


stories that are not written in 


straight news style. 


Knowledge that feature material may be 


cbtained from news events, personal 
experience, official documents and 
old papers, science, and timely or 
occasional topics. 

List the sources from which infor- 
mation for feature stories for the 
school paper may be obtained. 


Appreciation of the fact that the fea- 


ture story can inform as well as to 


entertain. 

Compare the style of a typical spot 

news story with that of a feature 

story. 

a. Which is written in greater de- 
tail? 

b. Which emphasizes factual ma- 
terial and which contains words, 
phrases, and sentences that are 
clever? 


Versatility and originality in beginning 


the feature story. 

Stress that it is less important to 
include the five W’s in a feature 
lead than in a news story lead. 
Discuss the unconventional lead 
which is particularly suitable for 
feature stories. 


Knowledge that the beginning may be 
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Ability 


a summary, narration, description, 
striking statement, quotation, ques- 
tion, or direct address. 

Have pupils find several types of 
beginnings of feature stories. Class- 
ify them. 

Emphasize variety in grammatical 
construction for leads. 


to begin and develop in an 
original way the material for a fea- 
ture story in a style suited to the ma- 
terial. 

Have pupils read several feature 
stories, with the teacher pointing 
out the various types of leads and 
methods of development. 


Realization that the feature story is not 
fixed by any journalistic form. 
Find feature stories that are devel- 
oped in chronological and in re- 
verted order. 


Knowledge that the most common 
types of feature stories are the inter- 
view, the human interest story, the 
personality sketch, narration, and 
confession. 

By varied examples, show that dif- 
ferent situations produce different 
types of feature stories. 

Ability to find subjects. 

Have pupils submit a list of possible 
subjects. The teacher should lead 
the pupils to see that some subjects 
are acceptable and that others are 
not suitable. 


Point out that certain subjects are 
trivial in nature and suitable only 
for a humor column, while others 
are indefinite and lacking in reader 
interest. 


Experience in writing a feature story. 
Have each pupil write at least two 
types of feature stories, exclusive 
of the human interest or interview 
story. 

a. The Human Interest Story. 


Realization that the purpose of a human 
interest story are: 


To add color and life to newspaper 
content. 


To give the writer a greater oppor- 
tunity to display an original literary 
style. 


To report news events in which ac- 
tion predominates. 


To appeal to a reader’s emotion. 

To facilitate make-up changes that 
avoid mechanical monotony. 
Select from metropolitan newspa- 
pers examples of human interest 
stories, noting the predominating 
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emotion in each. 


Choose material suitable for a hu- 
man interest story and write a co- 
herent, unified account. (Suitable 
material may be found in stories 
which deal with prominent persons, 
old people, the weather, struggles 
for supremacy, humorous or path- 
etic incidents, an unusual situation, 
articles or incidents and occasionally 
directions for making or doing 
things.) 

For leads, appeal to a reader’s curi- 
osity by direct quotations, a ques- 
tion beginning, a second person 
appeal, or any method that will at- 
tract attention and lift the story 
from the dead level of dullness. 
b. The Interview Story. 


Ability to meet peoplec—-ealization that 

“a true gentleman is one who can 
shake hands with a king without be- 
ing embarrassed and can shake hands 
with a street cleaner without embar- 
rassing him.” 
As a preliminary step in interview- 
ing. have each pupil ask six citizens 
a question of general interest. (Do 
the talkies exert an undesirable in- 
fluence on our youth?” “Who will 
be our next President?” etc.) 


Have pupils relate in class their 
experiences in meeting different 
types of people. 


Distinction between the interview for 

cbtaining routine news and the inter- 
view of a resident or celebrity for a 
special feature story. 
Discuss how most straight news 
stories are obtained. (How does this 
kind of interviewing differ from 
the interviewing of a celebrity?) 


Understanding of how to select persons 

for interviews and how to word ques- 
tions so as to glean suitable informa- 
tion for a story. 
Direct pupils to submit in writing 
for approval the name of the person 
whom they desire to interview and 
a list of six questions to be used 
as a framework for the questioning 
they expect to do. 


Knowledge of essential steps of inter- 
viewing, namely: arrangement of ap- 
pointment to suit the convenience of 
person to be interviewed; securing of 
information about life and accomp- 
lishments of the person; courteous 
approach; clever questioning de- 
signed to glean usable information, 
and discriminate use of notes. 


Emphasize the proper steps for in- 
terviewing in class discussion. 

Demonstrate correct use of courte- 
ous conversation over the telephone. 


Have pupils conduct interviews in 
class. 


Ability to estimate reader-interest by 
playing up the significant and im- 
portant facts and quotations obtained 
in the interview. 
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Aid the pupil in selecting from his 
notes what is to be featured in the 
lead and developed in the story by 
conferences between teacher and 


pupils. 


Ability to put into words, skillfully 
chosen, the featured fact or quota- 
tion which is to constitute the lead. 


When it is decided what fact or 
quotation is to be featured in the 
lead, ask the pupil this question: 
“In which one of the following 
ways can you begin your story most 
interestingly: direct or indirect quo- 
tation, name of person, time or 
place, or circumstances connected 
with the interview?” (In many cases 
the answer will be obvious.) 


Ability to relate the high points in the 
story for the purpose of making the 
person interviewed interesting and 
human to the reader. 

Show through a study of interview 
stories in metropolitan papers the 
necessity of accurate quotations, of 
alternating direct and indirect quo- 
tations, and of inserting interesting 
descriptive or explanatory comment 
about the interviewee’s manner, 
dress habits, experiences, or ac- 
complishments. 
Have newspapermen tell of inter- 
esting experiences in interviewing 
celebrities. 
Have the entire class interview 
graduates of a neighboring univer- 
sity, the interviews to be printed 
in the university alumni bulletins. 
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UNIT V—Technique 
Fifteen Lessons 
Expected Outcomes 


Development of responsibility and skill 
in editing copy. 


Procedure 


Provide mimeographed sheets for 
copy editing, emphasizing the use of 
correct symbols. 


2. Edit news copy in class. 


Ability to detect typographical errors in 
proof reading. 


1. Have class correct galley and page 
proofs, using correct symbols. 


Skill in headline writing. 

1. Drill class in checking forms of 
heads and in counting headline 
units. 

Discuss ‘“Do’s and Don’ts” for head- 
line writing. 

In class write heads for a given set 
of facts. 

Give pupils news stories, indicating 
forms of heads to be written; com- 
pare with original heads. 


Understanding that an attractive make- 
up is an asset. 


Study page make-up of metropoli- 
tan dailies. 


Plan page make-up for the school 
paper with given number of stories, 
emphasizing different types of 
make-up. 
¢ ## # 
SECOND SEMESTER 
The School Publications 
Objectives: 

1. To afford an opportunity for practical 
application and development of the 
principles of journalism, learned during 
the first semester. 

To provide favorable school news for 
the public. 
To record the history of the school in 
the student publications. 
To give an opportunity for pupils to 
work together for the welfare of the 
school and the community. 
To develop further journalistic skills 
and technique. 

Prerequisites: 

1. To have completed a course in Jour- 
nalism I with an average of B (good) 
or 85 or above. 

To have learned to meet the deadline. 
To have lived up to the recommenda- 
tions received by the pupil to enter 
Journalism I. 
Credit: 

1 credit if 32 units are required for grad- 
uation. 

\4 credit if 
graduation. 


16 units are required for 


Course: 
Emphasis during the semester 
placed on staff organization 
editing of school publications. 


High School Text Books 


Benson, Ivan—Fundamentals of Journalism. 

Borah, L. A—News Writing for High 
Schools. 

Dillon, Charlese—J ournalism 
School.s. 

Flint, L. N.—Newspaper Writing in High 
Schools. 

Harrington, H. F.—Writing for Print. 

Harrington and Harrington— The News- 
paper Club. 

Huff, Bessie—How 
Paper. 

Hyde, G. M.—Journalistic Writing. 

Miller, Carl G—High School Reporting and 
Editing. 

Otto, William N.—Journalism for High 
Schools. 

Spencer, M. L.—News Writing. 

Wrinn, Mary J. J—Elements of Journalism. 
Periodicals Dealing With Journalism 
The School Press Review—406 John Jay 

Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
Quill and Scroll—Northwestern University, 
Chicago, IIl. 
The Scholastic Editor—180 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Editor and Publisher—Suite 
Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 
The Editor—Highland Falls, N. Y. 
The Inland Printer—Chicago, Illinois. 
The Quill—Sigma Delta Chi Journal. 
The Matrix—Theta Sigma Phi Journal. 


Newspapers 


The Kansas City Star, New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago News, 
Boston Evening Transcript, Detroit Free 
Press, Cincinnati Enquirer, Dallas Morning 
News, Cleveland Plain Dealer, New York 
Herald Tribune, Philadelphia Ledger, Eve- 
ning Bulletin, Denver Post, Christian Science 
Monitor, Portland Oregonian. 


will be 
and the 


in High 


School 


to Publish a 


1700 Times 
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What the School Papers Can Do for the 
Schools During the Depression 


By L. M. WOODWORTH 
Department of Public Inst-uction, Schenectady, N. Y. 


OR the past three years, and pos- 
sibly longer in some sections, the 
schools of the nation have been 

going through a trying period with the 
result that budgets are being cut to the 
bone, some activities in schools are be- 
ing curtailed because of slashes in bud- 
gets, and in some sections, students are 
suffering because of the lack of the 
opportunities formerly offered the boys 
and girls. While we all realize that 
during these times expenses must be 
kept down and economy practiced 
throughout the school system, it is a 
general belief that the boys and girls 
in the schools should not suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Especially during the past year, we 
have heard a lot about so-called “Frills 
and Fancies’’, in the school system, but 
if anyone were honestly to investigate 
these so-called “Frills and Fancies”, 
they would find that all of this subject 
matter being taught is for molding the 
character of students and fitting our 
boys and girls for a life of democracy 
and an unknown future. 


Virtually, all of these “Frills and 
Fancies”’, if we can term them as such, 
are really the things in which we get 
a broader knowledge of life and how 
to carry on during the years to come 
after we have left school. 


HE time is ripe when the school 

paper must come to the rescue of 
the school if the present high standard 
ot education is to be maintained. In 
some localities where taxes are the 
chief worry of the residents, they have 
either disregarded or overlooked the 
good things the schools are doing for 
the children in return for every tax 
dollar paid into the city’s coffers. 


Ic is with this in mind that we prob- 
ably will have to launch a new program 
in the way of school paper publications 
to show the public what is being done 
in the schools, and how the taxpayers’ 
money is being used to good advantage 
in education. We all agree that every 
boy and girl must have a sound educa- 
tion in order to cope with the obstacles 
in life to come, and the school paper 
can help to maintain the present high 
standard of instruction by coming to 
the rescue. 


In Schenectady we are running in 
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the local newspapers a series of arti- 
cles under the heading, “What Schen- 
ectady Schools Are Doing”, with teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors writing 
these articles. These articles cover all 
phases of school work from the kin- 
dergarten through the last year in high 
school, and are designed for the prin- 
ciple purpose of showing the public 
what goes on within the class room of 
today. 


If I may offer a suggestion as to 
what you can do in your own localities 
to help your schools, I might say that 
when you return home, you call a meet- 
ing of your staffs and teachers and 
hold a general discussion on what the 
school paper can do to help the school. 
I would further suggest that you run a 
similar series of articles throughout the 
year, one article appearing in each edi- 
tion, each of these articles based on 
some worthwhile activity in the school. 
Your circulation manager could urge 
the members of the student body to 
take these papers home and ask the 
parents to read these special articles, 
for it is the parents who are included 
among the taxpayers and supporters 
of the schools. 


In addition to these activities, there 
are many other activities the editors 
and reporters on school papers may 
write about. Keep your eyes open for 
what the school is doing. If the teach- 
ers contribute services for the educa- 
tion of the unemployed, if your stu- 
dents hold entertainments for needy 
students, if your teachers give large 
amounts to the unemployment fund 
of the city, or if the teachers work 
under reduced salaries in order to econ- 
omize in the school system, write stor- 
ies about these topics. They will help 
considerably. Anything good that you 
may say about your own school or 
about all of the schools of the city as 
a whole will benefit your, your class- 
mates, and your school. 


T is evident that if the schools ever 

needed publicity, they certainly do 
need it this year more than ever before; 
and it is up to the school papers to 
help in this program. The articles do 
not have to mention anything concern- 
ing the tax dollar, or taxpayer, but 
could be devoted entirely just to school 
activities. 


Place the city newspaper on your 
mailing lists, and write articles well 
enough so when these papers reach the 
newspaper office, they could clip these 
articles and copy them in their own 
edition. 


HIS brings us to another phase in 

publishing a school paper. Write 
all articles in the paper in strictly news- 
paper style. Newspapers do not care 
to rewrite articles in order to make 
them fit their own journalistic style, but 
if articles are written along newspaper 
style in the first place, it is quite prob- 
able that your local newspaper would 
be glad to clip these out and run them 
ac news. 


While I believe that the school paper 
is 2 good place to publish lists such as 
konor rolls and perfect attendance, 
why not, for the coming year, eliminate 
some of these, and devote some space 
to articles which will help your schools? 
It doesn’t make much difference if your 
paper is mimeographed or printed for 
I believe that if the articles are written 
well enough and in an acceptable style, 
such as each story answering what, 
who, how, why, when and where, the 
papers will make use of the material. 
In this way, the paper serves a double 
purpose in that it goes directly into the 
hands of the students and the parents 
and at the same time furnishes valu- 
able school information which the 
newspapers of your city will be glad 
to reprint. 

I don’t mean by the above statemen: 
that your paper should eliminate any 
of its special columns, joke sections, 
library corners, book reviews, or sport 
sections, but I do believe if some of 
your longer articles were cut down a 
bit throughout the paper, you could 
allow ample room for one of these 
stories which may help your school to 
retain its present standard of fine edu- 
cation. 


ROM my observation, I don’t believe 
there is a subject now being taught 
in any of the schools of the country 
that could be done away with without 
causing hardship on some of the stu- 
dents. We must have homemaking for 
the education of girls in addition to 
their own regular subjects. We must 
(Continued on page 16) 
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HEN subjects for editorials are 
decided upon, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to get inter- 

esting editorials. Often the subjects, 
one after another, present themselves; 
then again, it seems to be a hard mat- 
ter to find anything. 

Of course subject matter must come 
from events that are taking place at 
the time. Often things are going on 
that are hard to comment on, such as 
report cards being given out, fresh- 
men entering, seniors or other groups 
going out, but it is refreshing to have 
these worn out subjects treated in a 
bright and individual manner as the 
following articles indicate. 

As one group was leaving the office 
of The North Star, and a new staff was 
coming in, the editor wrote: 


To New Staff 
With this edition of the North Star 


the present staff gives up its duties and 
“yields to the new.”’ We are not prone 
to shed crocodile tears, and yet we do 


relinquish our work reluctantly. If 
there is anything that baffles or wounds 
egotism, it is seeing the other fellow ade- 
quately fill your boots when you have 
retired. If at any time, the new staft 
should ask our advice we shall feel as 
childishly pleased as the old soldier re- 
quested to narrate the history of his 
wounds. Enough—. We have tried, to 
the best of our ability, to make the 
North Star a better paper; we trust that 
the succeeding staff shall not be satisfied 
to equal our production, but shall set 
its goal higher. 
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The subject of activities was treated 
in this editorial from a different angle, 
linking it up with the activity stamp 
idea. 


Values Here and There 


With the activity stamp drive ended, 
many students will appreciate the per- 
sonal value the stamp money offers 
them by being in activities, such as ath- 
letics and drill, or in the expression, 
debate or journalism departments. 

Each year every athlete gets the use 
of from three to twenty-five dollars 
worth of personal equipment aside from 
the general equipment. Every cadet 
has spent on him directly between 
three and four dollars each year, for 
which the school as a whole gets no re- 
turn except the satisfaction from having 
an excellent organization. 

The expression and music classes 
give the student who participates in the 
plays or operettas the advantage of 
public speaking, the self-reliance and 
self-dependence that is necessary and 
that is emphasized in any _ project. 
While those who enter into debate learn 
to think and talk forcefully. 

Journalism develops tact, self-confi- 
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dence, intellectual curiosity, initiative, 
understanding of others and ability to 
meet situations to those who work for 
the paper. The very nature of news- 
paper work, the necessity of working 
daily in close association with a small 
group for the success of a common 
project encourages unity in one cause. 

After realizing all these personal ad- 
vantages received from participation in 
activity stamp paid activities, take ad- 
vantage of this way of getting your 
$1.40 back each semester. 
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N order to induce students to buy 

activity stamps, by which we carry on 
our activities, the continual idea that 
we try to get across to our readers is 
not what they may get for their invest- 
ment, but that the students thus build 
2. school of which they may be proud. 
The following will illustrate: 

Get On The Band Wagon! 


Athletics, cadets, the North Star, de- 
bate, music, and drama, all these, and 
more, are the things which put North 
before the public; but whether these 
exist or not is dependent on the sale 
of activity stamps. As a good citizen 
of North High, you will accept this 
voluntary taxation in the spirit of co- 
operation and push this drive 100 per 
cent. Whether you participate directly 
in any of these or not, you reap the 
benefit of having them, since you and 
they are part of this community, and 
what affects one affects both. 

Of course, a small percentage of stu- 
dents will use the present depression as 
an excuse, insisting that buying stamps 
is out of the question because of re- 
duced allowances, but if an investiga- 
tion were to take place, it would un- 
doubtedly reveal that these would-be- 
saving students still attend the movies 
as often, purchase their favorite maga- 
zine regularly, and buy the usual pack- 
ages of gum. 

These stamps, which sell for the 
lump sum of $1.40 cash or ten cents 
per week for a period of nineteen 
weeks, admit you to football and basket- 
ball games, wrestling matches, demon- 
strations, entitle you to every North 
Star and a reduction on senior play 
and operetta tickets. Students with 
school spirit interested in the welfare 
of North will respond. 
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And this semester when we have sold 
so few activity tickets that we can’t 
carry on as planned, this editorial 
seems to convey the idea well. 


We Want Activities 


Many students have the mistaken idea 
that the money paid for activity stamps 
does not directly benefit themselves, be- 
cause they do not attend games and 
there are no auditorium entertainments. 
But, if it were not for this money, 


North High could not have athletic 
contests, debates, the North Star, or 
cadets, as they are carried only through 
the school activity fund, in no way be- 
ing supported by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Although the Aurora, operetta, 
and North Star are other sources of 
revenue for maintaining all these ac- 
tivities, without the students’ support, 
activities could not be continued. 

The price of the tickets has been re- 
duced to $1.00, in order, if possible, 
that all those who could manage to buy 
would do so. The dollar is not one 
wasted, but rather one spent for the 
good of your school as a whole. It 
would be a great disappointment if the 
extra activities in the school had to be 
abolished because of a shortage in the 
fund; therefore, it is up to the students 
who can to co-operate and buy the 
$1.00 tickets. 
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Q UOTATIONS from magazine ar- 
ticles, or from statements made by 
public speakers and other authorities, 
arc a source of a large number of our 
editorials. Examples may be found in: 


What Value Diplomas? 


Recently Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of Chicago University, de- 
clared that a diploma, under the old 
regime of university instruction, is 
nothing more than a time card given 
to a student for completing four years 
of work. Could a similar statement be 
made about the diploma awarded to a 
high school graduate? 

Last fall Chicago University inaug- 
urated the English system of colleges, 
where class attendance and examina- 
tions are not recorded, but the college 
provides for a junior and a senior di- 
vision of the university and the only 
examinations required are for promo- 
tion to the senior division and for the 
degree. Any time a student feels he 
has acquired sufficient knowledge, he 
may be examined for the upper school 
or the degree. 

This plan would not work in the 
high school, of course’ In the grades 
the students are allowed little freedom 
compared with high school when they 
are placed on their own responsibility 
in choosing what they will study and 
when they will study, and in passing 
about the building. Chicago’s experi- 
ment is adding another big step in as- 
suming responsibility for the college 
freshman, but probably he is ready for 


it. 

Whether the high school diploma is 
a time marker or not, depends on the 
student. He can make a diploma a 
time card or he can make it a sign of 
culture and refinement gained by faith- 
ful garnering a harvest of useful 
knowledge. What are you making 
your diploma? Take an inventory of 
your mind and work to the end that 
your diploma will mean all that it 
stands for. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Keeping Out of the Red 


HEN one had witnessed, during 

several years’ experience in the 

publishing of an elementary 
school paper, the benefits which accrue 
to the children, there is no question 
as to the relative value of this activity 
as compared with other extra-curricular 
pursuits. 


Perhaps its greatest value lies in the 
motivation it provides for the work of 
the English, social science, and art 
classes. Organize your school paper 
so that it functions as a vital and integ- 
ral part of your school life and you 
will find that pupil interest (and there- 
fore pupil effort) is increased a hun- 
dredfold. The result is a wholesome 
determination to excel in order that 
his work may qualify for publication 
The desire to appear “in print” is pow- 
erful and the printing of superior work 
in the school paper is a more efficacious 
and satisfying recognition that mere 
verbal commendation or a “good mark” 
on the report card. 


Then, too, the paper serves as an 
unifying factor in bringing together 
the work of the pupils of the various 
classes, ages, and interests and serves 
to acquaint those in one group with 
the activities and achievements of those 
in. other groups. 


We must not overlook the merit of 
the school paper as a means of ac- 
quainting the parents with the activities 
ot the school and keeping them in- 
formed along the lines of modern in- 
structional methods as inculcated in 
the school curriculum. 


PROBLEM of paramount import- 

ance in producing a mimeographed 
school newspaper is its expense. Many 
schools find it difficult to finance their 
publication without the aid of adver- 
tisements secured from the merchants 
in the community. Too many times 
have the merchants come to the aid of 
school publications realizing full well 
that this is no real means of “putting 
their products” before the public. It 
is folly to induce a merchant to sub- 
scribe to advertising space in a school 
paper on the grounds that it is an ex- 
cellent advertising medium. Few, if 
any, of the advertisements are read by 
the subscribers. If it is necessary to re- 
sort to this means for realizing the re- 
quired funds, I would suggest that one 
candidly present the facts to the mezch- 
ants, not telling them that the paper is 
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By FLOYD G. HOEK 


Figures Don’t “Fib” 


Here is a concrete illustration how 
cne can make the mimeograph paper 
pay. Our last issue of “Longfellow 
Topics” cost as follows: 

415 subscriptions sold at 10c 


Expense 


30 reams of 24-lb. paper 
@ 30c 

500 sheets of cover stock (cut 
especially for our paper 
and of good quality) 

2 Ibs. ink @ $2.25 4.50 
quires of stencils @ $3.15 9.45 
boxes of staples @ 40c .80 
green ink (a little) 50 
red ink (a little) -50 
white ink (a little) 50 


ink pads @ 10c 20 
Typing and cutting of 
stencils done by pupils 
and faculty—no charge 


Total 
Profit 


$41.50 


9.00 


10.00 





$35.45 
$6.05 


a great advertising medium, but, that 
their ads would materially assist in this 
worthwhile project. Having had the 
personal experience of soliciting finan- 
cial assistance through the “ad” means, 
I know that in this way a ew inte=- 
est is developed and a greater court- 
esy accorded the individual trying to 
solicit this business. 


Do not make a “habit” of ad solicita- 
tion. I have used advertisements in two 
issues of a school paper a few years 
ago, but I had a definite purpose in 
mind, namely, a means of raising funds 
to help defray expenses on our equip- 
ment necessary to publish a school pa- 
per. Both times these ads were highly 
remunerative and were solicited on the 
basis that this money was to be used 
to pay for our equipment and not as a 
profitable advertising medium for them. 
It was also understood that we would 
not solicit any more help along this 
line when our machines were free from 
indebtedness. 


If we do not depend on selling ad- 
vertising space how can we make our 
paper pay and produce a reasonable 
profit? Profit, you say? Absolutely! 
Never have we published an issue with- 
out a profit. When the merchants as- 
sisted us through solicited ads, their 
complete contribution was used solely 
to detray the expense of the original 
equipment. 


ERE is where salesmanship in the 

school entezs. Enthusiasm should 
be worked up to a degree where prac- 
tically all pupils will want to own a 
copy. One means to encourage this is 
to include as many names of pupils as 
possible. A few ideas are, the honor 
roll, attendance for the month, attend- 
ance for the year, school plays, diffe:- 
ent student groups, and any meritorious 
work, 


Then, one must not overdo the pub- 
lication of the organ. I would suggest 
only four issues a school year. This 
will help to keep the spirit and interest 
of the pupils at a higher and more 
profitable level. This number of issues 
have proven successful for several 
reasons: 


1. It gives sufficient time for the cac- 
cumulation and checking of raw 
materials for the paper. 

The dates of publication can be 
made to coincide with the holidays 
—which serves to “set the tone” or 
suggest decorations for each of the 
issues: (Halloween, Christmas, 
Easter and Memorial or Flag Day 
—for a patriotic number). 

There is not the financial drag on 
the family purse which might be 
felt in some communities by more 
frequent issues. Remember that we 
necd the support of the parents. 


A. mimeographed form, to be used 
as a guide in the selection of material 
for the paper, is given each teacher at 
Longfellow School. Each grade is giv- 
en the privilege of printing a certain 
number of stories, poems, accounts of 
social science work, book reviews, art 
work, etc. This material is classified 
by the individual teachers into divi- 
sicns as A, B, C, D. By this means 
careful selection is made of the material 
to be published and enables a de‘nite 
standard to be sci. I might add here 
tha: no pupil is permitted to publish 
more than one pe 9 unless given spe- 
cial permission by the committee in 
charge of the paper. 


This arrengement not only precludes 
have o few especially talented pupi!s 
from monopolizing an issue and serves 
to have the paper represent a real czoss 


section of the school—but it also serves 
as a fundamental principle for the 
ready sale of a sufficient number of 
copies to achieve financial success. Heze 
again, the interest in seeing one’s name 
—or his children’s name in print— 
comes into play. Thus the parent might 
buy two or three copies in order to 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The Why and How of a 


C. 


T has been noted in several school 

publications that the trend in high 

school journalism seems to be to- 
ward the paper rather than the maga- 
zine. Some may say that there is very 
little difference whether a school issues 
a four-page paper once a week or a 
sixteen-page magazine every month. It 
is this point that we wish to discuss. 

The essential difference between a 
high school paper and a magazine is 
that the news in a weekly paper is news; 
that in a magazine it is not. The fact 
that a magazine must publish news 
which happens a month or sometimes 
two months before the publication ap- 
pears, would necessitate its being not a 
newspaper, but a news review, such as 
we have in “Time” or “The Literary 
Digest”. 

In the “Journal” we devote two or 
three pages to what we call school news. 
Here, we find short reviews of all the 
news that is of interest to the school— 
write-ups of chapel programs, school 
aftairs, and so forth whether they have 
happened, or are still coming events. 

So much for what sort of news is 
published in a school magazine. It 
would really seem as though our topic 
were finished, but unfortunately (for 
both reader and writer) it is not, for 
we intend to analyze a school maga- 
zine, taking Coughlin’s as an example, 
and demonstrate exactly what we find 
when we examine each unit under the 
literary microscope. 


BOTH the school paper and the 

school magazine contain features 
as well as the news itself. The differ- 
ence, however, lies in the fact that in 
the newspaper (I speak of the school 
newspaper, of course) the news itself 
is of primary importance, while in a 
school magazine the features are as the 
name implies, featured, and the news 
occupies comparatively little space in 
the publication. Let us consider these 
special departments. 

The page that comes closest to being 
classed as news but still retains the ear- 
marks of a feature is the club news. 
However, this is usually considered as 
a special department. It has so de- 
veloped that the club notes are not 
news, but simply periodic reports of the 
activities of the clubs. It is for this 
reason that we must check our club 
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ool Magazine 


By JOSEPH SALSBURG 


Joseph Salsburg 


From the staff of the “Journal”, 
Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna., Joseph writes about just why 
and how a school magazine is printed. 
Miss Marion A. Sturdevant is the fac- 
ulty adviser of the publication. 


notes as a featured page. 


Then, of course, we have our editor- 
ials. These are perhaps short construc- 
tive criticisms on various topics or 
brief announcements. The editorials, 
which are given just a column or so in 
2. newspaper, cover a whole page in the 
school magazine. 


In addition, there is a page or two 
of short write-ups and pictures of 
prominent people about the school— 
the who’s who department; then, too, 
the sport page, which again must be 
not a detailed description of a last 
night’s game, but a review of half of 
the football season or whatever the 
sport may be. 


T this point may we veer just a bit 

from the subject? Our method of 
presenting humor in our magazine dif- 
ters slightly from that usually used, 
so that we consider it worthy of a few 
lines. Although we have no particular 
aversion to clipped jokes, provided 


credit is given, it seems that the wit, as 
well as the rest of the book, ought to 
be original. Therefore in our humor, 
which is offered in the form of a small 
newspaper occupying the two center 
pages of the magazine, we find no ma- 
terial that is not from the pen of a 
student of the high school. Instead, 
the humor page is used as a means of 
offering satirical criticism on various 
subjects. 

Next in order is our gossip page. 
(Incidentally these so-called “boy-and- 
girl” jokes have been a subject of much 
discussion lately. What do you think 
about them?) Then a column of ex- 
change notes along with one of news of 
cur graduates; four pages or so of 
news from each of the home rooms 
arranged in classes; and lastly, a re- 
cently inaugurated college page, con- 
taining pictures and brief stories of 
several universities, which gives the 
students some idea of the institutions. 

And there we have a brief analysis 
of a school magazine. When each of 
these units is perfected and when the 
separate departments are tightly joined 
into a compact whole, you have a school 
magazine which satisfies and pleases 
everyone. 


Depression 


By CAROL PARHAM 
“The Missile”, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


He drags along, alone, on weary feet. 
His clothes are scant protection 
against the cold. 
This man, tho’ young in years, is 
really old 
And aging rapidly out on the street. 
He has no place to go, no food to eat. 
Despair and gnawing hunger, both, 
have tolled 
The death knell of a spirit proud 
and bold. 
His will, once strong, admits now dire 
defeat. 
What cruel act of fate must will it so? 
Or is it for the selfish acts of man 
That thousands like him suffer. 
weak and strong? 
He is a child of God. Why can’t he go 
And make an honest living with his 
hand? 
Whatever be the reason, some- 
thing’s wrong. 
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Keeping Out of the Red 


(Continued from page 14) 


send a copy to “Grandpa” or our “in- 
terested” aunt in Ohio. This may ap- 
pear a mercinary method of fostering 
the sale of the paper, but this is a situ- 
ation where a name has a business as 
well as a pedagogical value. Let us 
be businesslike and publish the organ 
in a profitable way. There is more 
pleasure and interest, I assure you, in 
so doing. 


Many schools mimeograph issues on 
one side of the paper. This is not prac- 
tical from a monetary standpoint. Fur- 
thermore such an arrangement does not 
result in a professional appearance. 


Then there is the price of paper. One 
need not purchase the best bond or 
light weight material just for the sake 
of so-called “pride”. The paper con- 
erns are naturally anxious to sell you 
the better stock. Why pay more when 
cheaper stock will do the work and do 
it well? The heavier paper is quicker 
to absorb the ink and off-set is trivial 
in comparison to better stock. I state 
this from personal experience as I have 
used both qualities of paper. 


When I happened to “hit” upon the 
idea of printing on the two sides of 
the paper, I asked the advice of a paper 
salesman. He informed me that there 
was a twenty-four pound paper that 
would absorb ink rapidly, could be 
printed upon both sides and sold at a 
low price. But, he was not anxious to 
sell this stock as it meant less volume 
in business for his concern. However, 
we are not interested in the amount of 
business that we can give the paper 
manufacturer. We are vitally con- 
cerned in the economical publication 
of our paper as well as its general set- 
up. These must go hand in hand in 
order to make it a success. 


ANOTHER source of added expense 


is the printing of more copies than 
ordered. One must print a number of 
complimentary copies for members of 
the Board of Education, exchange, and 
tor the other schools in the system. 
But try to hold this to a minimum. 
Waste is a very important factor that 
enters in the printing and must be 
closely watched. It would be well to 
have your faculty adviser or the prin- 
cipal keep a watchful eye on the pupils 
printing the paper. I might add here 
that the changing of ink pads will re- 
pay themselves by producing better 
work. Ink pads cost only ten cents and 
are well worth their price in improving 
the appearance of the publication. 
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Furthermore, utilize all available 
space in the paper. Too much valuable 
space is wasted due to poor utilization 
of space. I would suggest that you 
print all full page pictures first and 
plan all sheets in the most economical 
manner. Then have your adviser or- 
ganize the material in such a way that 
great efficiency can be had through a 
definite layout of all material to be 
printed. Use all available space, re- 
membering that each additional article 
is another copy sold. I continually 
reiterate that the school newspaper 
must be a definite and well-managed 
business proposition. 

In summarizing, I would say that 
careful selection must be made not only 
of the material to be printed but also 
of the stock which is to be used. By 
exercising frugality and by securing 
the whole-hearted support of the fac- 
ulty, pupils, and parents, there should 
be no reason for the financial failure 
cf the issue. 


What the School Paper 
Can Do for the Schools 
During the Depression 


(Continued from page 12) 


have music for the development of the 
cultural side of our lives. If we were 
to have only reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for a short period as a mat- 
ter of economy, the boys and girls in 
school at the present time would even- 
tually suffer greatly. 


It is up to the school paper to con- 
tinue this support for those things 
which will help to make better men and 
women of these boys and girls. When 
we arrive back in school Monday, let 
us give the suggestions some serious 
thought. Talk it over with your teach- 
ers, your principals, and your class- 
mates, and see if you can’t organize 
some definite program whereby the 
older residents will, at the end of the 
year, have a broader knowledge of 
what schools mean to the boys and 
girls of today, how the teachers are 
working diligently to build character 
and increase knowledge, and how the 
future generation will benefit by those 
things we are doing in the classrooms 


of 1933. 


When we realize the seriousness of 
the present situation, then we will de- 
cide for ourselves that the school paper 
during this year will and must play 


a big part in continuing that which the 
future manhood and womanhood must 
have—-education. Tomorrow’s civiliza 
tion will stand firmly on the foundation 
we are laying in today’s schools. 


Writing Courses Unnecessary 


Declares Miss Helen Hull 


W RITING courses are unnecessary 
and even disadvantageous in pre- 
paring for an author’s career, accord- 
ing to Helen Rose Hull, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia Univer- 
sity and author of seven popular novels. 
“I know very few graduates of these 
classes who have had great success,” 
Miss Hull declared. ‘Most successful 
writers drift in from other jobs ] 
think that any occupation is valuable 
for a writer because it gives him human 
experience and contacts and teaches 
him how it feels to work like other 
people. 

“The need to sell their stories forces 
many young authors to imitate the 
styles of popular ones,” she continued 
“However, the most successful authors 
use their own styles, materials, and 
methods,” the professor said, pointing 
out that “a job which will support the 
beginner during his long apprentice- 
ship and which will give him the op- 
portunity to experiment and develop 
his own style is a distinct advantage.” 

Miss Hull believes that ‘“‘a writing 
class is merely a short-cut and loses its 
influence when the author becomes 
awfully good and develops his own 
style. It saves students a lot of time 
and discouragement and offers the op- 
portunity of working with other young 
writers. 

The necessary qualities for a writer 
are an “inborn knack with words,” a 
“powerful curiosity about human be- 
ings” and “an enormous amount of 
mulish persistence,’ she pointed out. 

Demonstrating the difficulty of get- 
ting started as an author, especially 
when writing supplies the beginner’s 
sole source of income, Miss Hull said 
that when a first novel, which takes 
about a year to write, sells above two 
thousand copies and nets the author 
$500, it is considered good. 

She indicated the obscurity of the 
word “successful” in the field of writ- 
ing, by pointing out the fact that writ- 
ers who never get a story printed “learn 
to read with much more enjoyment, 
as they know about characterization, 
proportion, and style.” 


The last month of school offers an 
excellent time to plan your fall circu- 
lation campaign, make posters, and 
otherwise get ready for a good start 
when school opens. 

Review 


The School 


Pres: 





A Survey of Texas High School Journalism 


By MRS. CLIO NEWTON 


Teacher of English and Journalism 


Jefferson Davis Senior High School, Houston, Texas 


EXAS. teachers have found ways 
T of pressing forward in the field 

of journalism and have made a 
creditable advance in the work. A sur- 
vey of the high schools of Houston, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, El Paso, Port Ar- 
thur, Amarillo, Austin, and Abilene 
shows that the nineteen high schools of 
these cities, with a combined high 
school population of 43,242, are pub- 
lishing eighteen high school papers. 
The enrollment in the journalism 
classes of these accredited high schools 
is approximately 1,171, or 2.7 percent 
of the total enrollment. In five of these 
school systems the journalism depart- 
ment is a separate department; in the 
remaining three it is under the English 
department. 

The eighteen papers are issued at a 
total cost of $670 an issue, or an av- 
erage of $34 per issue, the lowest cost 
being $22.50, and the highest $70. The 
number of copies printed varies with 
the enrollment of the schools. The cost 
of printing is guaranteed by the Board 
of Education of one school system, 
twenty cents per semester being charged 
each student subscriber. 

The progress in the field of high 
school journalism in Texas may be at- 
tributed largely to two sources: the 
Texas High School Press Association 
and the Interscholastic League Press 
Conference. 

The Texas High School Press Asso- 
ciation was organized at Baylor College 
tor Women, Belton, Texas, in April, 
1923, with twenty-two schools repre- 
sented in the charter membership. The 
organization has grown until it now 
includes almost all the eligible and 
strongest high schools in the state. 

The Texas Interscholastic League 
Press Conference was organized at the 
University of Texas in the fall of 1927 
at a meeting of high school editors. 
Its charter membership numbered for- 
ty. It has grown to sixty-seven. 


A SERIES of contests is conducted 
_ each May at the time of the meet- 
ing in Austin, Texas, of the Interschol- 
astic League of Texas. The newspapers 
edited by the members of the I. L. P. 
C. are graded, the state having previ- 
ously been divided into four districts 
and the papers having been ranked 
as A, B, and C according to the previ- 
ous year’s high school enrollment of 
the school editing the paper. 

“A” schools are those of 500 or more 
enrollment; “B”, those with an enroll- 
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* Sten article is printed as an example of what may be 


done in summarizing state scholastic publication work. 


It is hoped by the editors that similar surveys will be made 


for all the states in order to clarify and analyze the work 


which has already been accomplished. 


ment between 200 and 500; “C” those 
with an enrollment of less than 200. 
The six highest ranking papers, two 
from each division, from each district 
may send entrants to the contests. These 
entrants are eligible to the five contests 
in news reporting, editorial writing, 
headline writing, copy reading, and 
proof reading. 

In 1930 the sponsors, editors, and 
business managers of the junior and 
senior high school newspapers of Hous- 
ton, Texas, formed the High School 
Press Association for the purpose of 
“promoting good fellowship and friend- 
ship among all students of all schools, 
of aiding in developing good sports- 
manship and lessening athletic rivalry, 
and of improving the quality of school 
newspapers and of training students in 
news writing.” 

The association holds bi-monthly 
meetings, at which the business of the 
association is carried on and short pro- 
grams are rendered. Each school is 
entitled to two representatives to take 
part in the business meetings. Any 
staff member of the school newspaper 
is welcome to the meetings. Each school 
takes turn in being responsible for the 
programs of the meetings, which con- 
sist of round table discussions of com- 
mon problems, addresses by local news- 
paper men, and occasional programs of 
a literary or musical nature. 

In Houston the daily editors encour- 
age the high school reporters to fur- 
nish news of the schools to the daily 
papers. A few students have been 
enabled thus to find themselves and 
are accepted on the staff of the papers. 


HE relationship of the high school 

department of journalism to the 
English department is one that has 
not been definitely settled in Texas. 
Some English teachers regard the daily 
papers as the source of all their faulty 
English troubles and resent having the 
offspring of the dreadful monster 
dragged into such close proximity to 
their sheltered literary English child. 
The teacher of both English and jour- 


nalism is fortunate in being able to get 


firsts hand information on the student 
reaction to assignments in both sub- 
jects. 

The most vital question concerning 
the teaching of journalism it seems is 
who shall be admitted to the journal- 
ism classes. The following qualifica- 
tions for entrance into a journalism 
class seem worthy of consideration: 

A fair command of the English lan- 
guage; tact, energy, and a co-operative 
spirit; keenness of insight sufficient to 
be able to see much more than appears 
on the surface of any situation; breadth 
of vision sufficient to see both the merits 
and deficiencies of any question within 
the scope of the average high school 
student; ability to mix with the crowd 
without being drawn very far either to- 
ward or from it; an interest in people 
and what they are doing; a keen sense 
of humor; ability to take rebuffs with 
characteristic graciousness; ability to 
truthfully and accurately relate what is 
seen or heard. 

HE ideal situation for the conduct 

of the mechanical side of the pub- 
lication is the student print shop. 
Boards of education heretofore have 
not felt justified in making the outlay 
necessary to carry on the work in this 
way. One city system of schools in 
Texas maintains its own print shop and 
meets the cost of printing the school 
paper through subscriptions. Another 
system of the city is prevented from 
following this plan by protest from the 
labor unions of the city. 

The ideal school newspaper will be 
produced by three departments co- 
operatively contributing to the publica- 
tion of the school paper: the editorial 
department carried on by classes in 
news writing and editing; the business 
department carried on by classes in 
advertising and salesmanship; the me- 
chanical department carried on by a 
self supporting print shop. Election of 
journalism courses will be made by 
such students as are especially inter- 
ested in and fitted for them. Such a 
plan would entail an expense that could 
not be met by many boards of educa- 
tion. In such cases, adaptations should 
be made as required by the financial 
ability of the school. 
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The Editor Looks 6m Over 


Newspapers 


SPECIAL eight-page literary sup- 
plement was contained in the reg- 
ular issue of “The Stratford Travel- 
ler,” Danville, Virginia. 
q y 
St. Valentine’s Day issues were pub- 
lished by “The Pup Tent,” Roswell, 
New Mexico, and “The Ah La Ha Sa,” 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. They were 
printed in red ink. 


7 
Successful subscription drives have 
been reported by “The Stadium 
World,” Tacoma, Washington, and 
“The York-High Weekly,” York, 
Pennsylvania. “The World’ distrib- 
uted tags which were numbered to the 
subscribers, some of the tags being 
duplicate numbers. Any two persons 
having tags with the same numbers re- 
ceived a free subscription and thus 
“The World” has more subscribers this 
spring than at any time in the past two 
years. “The York-High Weekly” put 
on its campaign under the leadership 
of the student body president. 
7 7 q 
Among the prominent interviews 
which have come to the editor’s atten- 
tion is that of Dolores Fahndrich, of 
the staff of “The Rouge Recorder”, 
River Rouge, Michigan, who interview- 
ed Edgar Guest. “The Te-Hi News,” 
Teaneck, N. J., published an interview 
with H. V. Kaltenborn, well-known 
newspaper man and radio commentator. 
Other excellent interviews are: “The 
Pinion,” Honolulu, Hawaii, with Chris- 
topher Morley; “The Stratford Trav- 
eller,” Danville, Virginia, with Law- 
rence Tibbett and Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski; “The Spectator,’ Central High 
School, Trenton, N. J., with Lou Geh- 
rig, and “The Commercial News,” 
New Haven, Conn., with Lois Moran, 
star of “Of Thee I Sing.” 
v vy 7 
As a burlesque on the situation ex- 
isting between the teachers and the 
city, “The Marshall News,” Chicago, 
printed the following banner line in its 
April Fool issue: ‘Teachers Refuse 
Pay;” the head said “March on City 
Hall and They Claim Unworthiness.” 
Most of the high schools of Chicago 
participated in the student strike to re- 
mind the citizens that the teachers have 
not been paid for ten months. Many 
of the publications published editor- 
ials.5 “The E Weekly,” Englewood 
High School, said, “Our hope is that 
those who are in power are now awake 
and that something worth while will 
be dene to remedy conditions for the 
school employees.” 


Eighteen 


Magazines 


— HE Slater Pioneer,’ Pawtucket, 

Rhode Island, dedicated its April 
issue to the late Calvin Coolidge. On 
the first page there appears a silhouette 
of Mr. Coolidge with the following 
paragraph beneath: “This issue is ded- 
icated with respect and admiration to 
Calvin Coolidge, an American of whom 
every American is justly proud, and 
upon whom every New Englander feels 
an especial claim.” 


oe ae 
The April issue of “Longfellow Top- 
ics,” Teaneck, N. J., contained twenty 
pages of drawings by the elementary 
school pupils. 
ew y 
A depression number which printed 
several stories about depressions, past, 
present and future, was published by 
the “Tech Quarterly,” Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. The same theme was used in 
all departments of the magazine. The 
cover consisted of a wood block en- 
titled “A Depression in Scranton,” 
marking the first time that this pub- 
lication has used a cover of this type. 


ee 
“The Curtin Junior Citizen,” Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, issued an his- 
torical number which contained inter- 
esting incidents which have happened 
during the history of Williamsport. 


, oe 
“The Missile,” Petersburg, Virginia, 
has abandoned all of its departments 
and will be strictly literary in the fu- 
ture. 


cS. ae 
“A Number of Mistakes” is the title 
of the March issue of “The March,” 
Easton, Pennsylvania. “The Red and 
Black,” Newport, Rhode Island, pub- 
lished a special freshman number, the 
cover design being a baby on a kiddie 
car. “The Tildenite,” Philadelphia, is- 
sued a citizenship number, stressing the 
need for good citizenship in the schoo! 
and city. 
yw 
“The Kardinal,” Kearny, N. J., is 
considering the permanent adoption of 
a cover design which contains a drawing 
of the school entrance. This design 
was used on the March issue and is 
very attractive. 


Y y y 

A number entitled “On the Bottom 
of the Sea” was the March issue of 
“Old Hughes,” Cincinnati, Ohio. All 
of the literary and art material was 
along this theme. A similar publica- 
tion was the April issue of “The Clip- 
per,” John Adams High School, New 
York City. 


POETRY PENNED BY THE QUILL 
(Continued from page 5) 


The present poetry editor of “The 
Quill” wrote “Recollections”, after hav- 
ing studied the poems and stories he 
mentions, during the regular pursuit 
of his English course. 


Recollections 


As I reviewed the last months o’er 
Deep sunk in reverie, 

One by one these tales returned, 
Both prose and poetry. 


I watched brave Sohrab as he fought; 
By Rustum’s hand he fell. 

I marveled at Jim Bludso’s grit, 

The night of the “Prairie Belle.” 


I watched the torture of a soul, 

In Spain’s cruel Inquisition, 

And shuddered at_ their 
schemes, 

To break a man’s religion. 


fiendish 


I read how gallant Francis Drake, 
Rose up from where he lay, 

And fought again for England’s fame; 
He swept Trafalgar’s bay. 


And Kipling told me how a man, 
Whose mind broke under stress, 
Escaped from Russian slavery 

To return to the White Horse mess. 


Lord Tennyson has shown me how, 

In the days of knightly wars, 

The youthful knight, Sir 
fought 


To rescue Lyonors. 


Gareth, 


So these and many more besides, 
Passed through my dreamy mind. 
And better tales, I’m wont to think, 
Are difficult to find! 

—G. R. Koons 


ie Me 


Jungle Ruins 


Far in distant, island fastness, 
Far from searching white man’s tread, 
Ancient temples fall and crumble, 


Peopled by the living dead. 


Night prowls round the ruined build- 
ings, 

Where locked secrets shall remain 

Deep in thick, dark, jungle fastness, 

Fighting back the trees in vain. 


Silence, too, creeps all around there. 
Peers with hidden, searching eyes, 
Where a pagan jade god, passive, 
Lifts stiff fingers to the skies. 


Death guards all with features grin- 
ning, 
Holding secrets till the last 
When the earth is rent asunder, 
And the white-man’s day is past. 
—Lee S. Thomas 
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Miss Estella M. Blisard, Adviser of Reber School News, Vineland, N. J., 
Tells of Value of School Paper to Participants 


HE school paper is especially val- 

uable because of its contributions 

toward the training of its partici- 
pants. 


Probably one of its outstanding 
values is its ability to capture the inter- 
est of the boys and girls. A pupil will 
give his very best efforts to any pro- 
ject in which he is keenly interested. I 
think the members of my staff have 
fully demonstrated that interest in 


many ways. 


First, we always have more appli- 
cants than our club can accommodate, 
even though the requirements for mem- 
bership are made quite strict. One 
member said to me one day, “I don’t 
believe that you want any more mem- 
bers in your club”. In surprise I asked 
why. The answer came back, “You 
always tell prospective members all the 
hard things about the work. You tell 
must work hours outside of 
school sessions, that there will be work 
to finish at home in the evenings, that 
occasionally we work on Saturday 
mornings, and that we must be good in 
English composition and criticism. You 
don’t tell us the nice things.”’ In spite 
of all this boys and girls are still anx- 
ious to join our club. 


us we 


The fact that much of our newspaper 
work is done outside of school hours 
entirely without compulsion speaks well 
for the interest of our staff. 


The school paper gives its parti- 
cipants practice in writing articles, and 
in the correction of material. Here 
certain scholarship standards are re- 
quired. Certain skills in writing are 
developed. Clear correct English, cor- 
rect spelling and punctuation are nec- 
essary. The student realizes the need 
for this knowledge and is offered the 
opportunity to practice these skills. I 
remember one member in particular 
who was quite poor in grammar and 
composition. I did not know this when 
he joined the club but because of his 
untiring work and faithful services in 
mimeographing, I kept him in the club. 
During this last semester he was very 
anxious to write articles for the paper. 
For several days in succession I have 
seen him spend nearly all of his noon 
hour, with a dictionary at his elbow, 
trying to write an acceptable article. 
So, it seems to me that this newspaper 
work can become an incentive for im- 
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provement in composition, spelling and 
writing forms. 


UR exchange department gives the 

pupils contacts with other schools. 
They become interested in what other 
schools are doing. They learn to adopt 
new ideas. Our exchange editor learns 
to write exchange comments in a brief 
courteous way. 


The members develop a greater in- 
terest in school and classroom activities. 
They are alert to notice any unusual 
happening or accomplishment in the 
different classrooms and then quickly 
secure a write-up. 


They become quick to recognize and 
appreciate ability in others. If a pupil 
can write verses, if he can do lettering, 
if he can draw, if he can write stories, 
some newspaper club member is sure 
to discover his talent and enlist his 
services. Here opens a splendid field 
for self-expression for both club and 
non-club members. 


Today, the most important topic in 
the mind of the educational world is 
character education. Especially does 
the newspaper work foster such quali- 
ties as initiative, resourcefulness, co- 
operation, perseverance and responsi- 
bility. 

What can develop responsibility in 
boys and girls more than their whole- 


hearted efforts to accomplish some dif- 
ficult task? 


Where is there a better field for the 
development of co-operation than in a 
group banded together to “put across” 
some big project? 


Surely our work has presented many 
problems that have required the exer- 
cise of initiative, resourcefulness and 
perseverance. 


FTEN I have been surprised in the 

initiative and dependability devel- 
oped by members of our club. Last 
year one member, while a very willing 
worker, seemed to have no idea of self 
dependence. Now he is one of the most 
responsible and dependable members 
of my club. Many similar instances 
have convinced me of the value of 
this work. 


Newspaper work done during school 
hours is often done in the classroom 
where I am teaching. Surely this is not 


the ideal situation. However, most of 
my club members can enter, take up the 
work with a brief word of instruction, 
probably spend a period working and 
return to his classroom at the assigned 
time without any interruptions in class- 
room recitations. I think this shows 
the finest type of co-operation and 
responsibility. 

So I would say that our newspaper 
work has achieved some measure of 
success because of the whole-hearted 
co-operation, the untiring efforts and 
loyal support of the club members. 
Surely these traits of character are 
valuable in training for future citizen- 


Editorials-- 
FINDING A SUBJECT 
(Continued from page 13) 

We Want Chivalry 


Is chivalry a thing of the past? Need 
a member of the male gender be classed 
effeminate if he indulges in the little 
courtesies to the opposite sex which 
have come down from the age of 
knights and ladies? 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, in an ad- 
dress to the student body has asserted 
that the American people are contin- 
ually becoming discourteous. 

Assuming that he is correct, let us 
review the situation. Should giving up 
a seat to a woman be so obviously show- 
ing off that the giver is deemed a 
“snob?” Should tipping the hat label 
one a “sissy?” Or should a boy allow 
only “the girl’ to precede him through 
a door? And ought youth, the boy or 
girl, ignore little courtesies to their 
elders? 

Besides these, too, there is a certain 
amount of consideration due society 
in general. The lack of correct table 
manners in American people may be 
accounted for by the fact that so much 
dining is done hurriedly in public res- 
taurants, but, excuse or not, it remains 
another example of American dis- 
courtesy. 

Dr. Butler’s statement is undoubt- 
edly correct, and it is up to us, as in- 
dividuals, to see that a change takes 
place. 


“The Te-Hi News,” Teaneck, N. J., 
published an article on humor by Milt 
Gross, prominent cartoonist. It was 
accompanied by two of his cartoons. 


A summary of the C. S. P. A. con- 
vention was contained in a special issue 


of “The Triangle”, Albany, N. Y. 
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Reflections of the Judges 


(Continued from page 1) 


Regarding Senior High School 
Newspapers 


OW that the ninth annual contest 
N is a thing of the past, a survey 

of the results and accomplish- 
ments may not be amiss. 

The 1933 score sheet reflects a con- 
tinuous development of high standards 
for high school newspapers and a re- 
affirmation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association—amateur publications, of, 
by, and for students. 

The items on which judgment is 
based are rather objectively stated. 
This does not mean that the subjective 
element is entirely lacking, of course. 
Newspapers cannot yet be placed into 
an automatic scoring machine and come 
out at the other end scientifically grad- 
ed. In just the same way that no two 
persons would grade a given set of 
English compositions exactly the same, 
no two judges would probably arrange 
all the entries in a school newspaper 
contes: in exactly the same order. 

Furthermore, the score sheet items 
are not of the individual judge’s mak- 
ing, but represent the composite ideas 
of a considerable number of persons 
over nearly a decade of the associa- 
tion’s experience. In this connection, 
a comparison of the 1925 score sheet 
with that of 1933, with intermediate 
samplings, should prove highly illum- 


inating. 


THE judge has a fairly well defined 

set of objectives laid out for him by 
the score sheet. The points called for 
by the score sheet are either present 
or absent in any given newspaper. If 
they are present, they exist in some de- 
gree, labelled Above Average, Average, 
Below Average. The judge must arrive 
a: his conclusion on the basis of com- 
parison with what other publications 
in the same class for that year show 
him. 

One of the most startling facts in 
connection with the experience of most 
judges is that some few papers enter 
the contest year after year and appar- 
ently make little or no effort to correct 
the defects indicated in the itemized 
listing of the score sheet. 

Because of financial or other limita- 
tions, it is quite possible that a publica- 
tion in a given locality may not grow 
in size, but there is always the possibil- 
ity of improvement of contents and 
general layout. The score sheet, plus 
a good book or two, should give many 
valuable pointers to any adviser and 
staft. A careful study of some of the 


Twenty 


leaders in the field should yield plenty 
of suggestions for improvement. The 
difficulty all too frequently is that only 
the external features of prize-winners 
are copied, leaving the contents in the 
same old rut. 


NE of the best ways for a staff or 

an adviser to become acquainted 
with the judging problem as a whole 
would be for the group to attempt to 
score some publications on the basis 
of the score sheet. 

It might be a good plan for the ex- 
change editor to select a batch of 50 to 
75 or perhaps 100 papers from his 
files. and turn them over to the staft 
for judging according to the 1933 
score sheet, with its numerous divisions 
and subdivisions. The staff might 
check its ratings against those of the 
contest judges. This procedure will 


give the staff and adviser plenty of in- 
teresting discussion material and all 
who try it will learn much about the 
problems of judging. 


If this involves too much time, the 
group might select two or three papers 
with which it is not particularly famil- 
iar, and study them most intensively 
on the basis of the various divisions of 
the score sheet. The group will dis- 
cover some of the methods used by 
other staffs, perhaps pleasantly, per- 
haps not so pleasantly. In any event 
the process will give them a better un- 
derstanding of what constitutes good 
journalistic work, and may make clear 
just why some papers get medals and 
others get low ratings. 


ye 
A Criticism of Senior High School 


Newspapers 


ITH but few exceptions, the best 
newspapers are from the West 
and Middle West. 

I noted that there is an overwhelming 
tendency to the Walter Winchellish 
type of personal column. Editors ex- 
cuse themselves by saying that the pu- 
pils demand this type of feature ma- 
terial. 

There is too much “out-of-school” 
humor included. The same joke ap- 
pears in papers from Massachusetts, 
Florida, Montana, New York and Ken- 
tucky—all in the same week. This is 
tiresome reading for a contest judge. 

The use of the personal pronoun of 
the first and second person is too fre- 
quent in front-page stories. There is 
too much mixture of feature style and 
too much editorializing in the news 
stories. 


HE editorial flag is out of all pro. 

portion to the size of most pages. 
Headline schedules, particularly with 
the help the C. S. P. A. offers, should 
be easily developed by a staff with the 
will to work at them. The “theme sub- 
ject” type of head, such as “Senior 
Dance”, is not informative and is not 
in keeping with newspaper require- 
ments. 

I discovered that among 56 news. 
papers in my division, 25 had journal- 
ism classes. The newspaper staffs range 
from 10 to 75 pupils, the average being 
29 pupils. One school reported a staff 
of 300. 

The frequency of issue among 62 
papers follows: weekly, 4; bi-weekly, 
39; tri-weekly, 5; monthly, 13;  tri- 
monthly, 1. 

The price per copy of 59 papers fol- 
lows: free, 3; three cents, 2; five cents, 
34; eight cents, 2; ten cents, 18. 


DOING 


(Continued from page 3) 
special writing like sports, society, edi- 
torials, feature stories, and humor. 
They may not be able to turn out a 
good snappy sports yarn, but they at 
leas: know a good one when they 
read it. 


ATER in the term, the class can visit 

a newspaper plant in a body and 
learn how news is transmitted from city 
to city and from nation to nation. It 
can pick up a few ideas about presses 
and linotype machines, so that they 
have a complete picture of what their 
stories must go through to reach the 
reader. 


The teacher may find time to have 
them turn in short editorials on the 
biggest news event of each week, using 
the old papers for the past week each 
Friday as a basis to furnish them with 
facts. 

In the writer’s class of journalism 
students, each was allowed to select a 
subject for a term theme. Some wrote 
on transportation of news, others on 
history of newspapers or printing 
presses. 


ALTHOUGH usually secondary in 

the class to putting out the news- 
paper, the high school annual staff can 
get some valuable aid from the journal- 
ism class. Let the youngsters write up 
the articles on the leagues and clubs 
around the school. They will learn 
more about their own school and save 
the staff of the annual lots of routine 
work. 

Another idea which the writer used 
and which is adaptable to most schools 
is to pick out an outstanding writer or 
two and appoint them as “correspond- 
ents” for the downtown papers. 
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The Public Be Pleased 
$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


$6.00 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 Providence—$3.50 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11 N. R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) 
Daily and Sunday, 6:00 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 
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COLONIAL LINE 


Aids to Better School Publications 


(Prices to Members) 


Official Seal of the Association 

Official Style Book of the Association 

Proofreaders’ Cards (6 for 25c) 

“A Beginner’s Course in Journalistic Writing” 

Specimen Headline Schedule Charts 
(Discounts for quantity orders.) 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 
New York City 





